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The Roots of a Plant and What They Are Worth. 


HERE are two pictures worth your study. The first is a photo- 
graph of Mr. R.S. Wilson, who has charge of the Farm De- 
monstration Work in Alabama and Mississippi. He is holding up a 
cotton root, or part of one, a considerable portion of it having been 
broken off. The part which he 
holds is nine feet long and out at 
the end of it were the smaller 
rootlets on which grew the root- 
hairs whose business it was to 
take up the food from the soil for 
that plant. This root did not 
grow down into the ground, either; 
it was a lateral root—that is, it ran 
out from the plant near the sur- 
face of the soil, just as most cotton 
roots do. Many folks greatly over- 
estimate the depth in the ground 
of the feeding roots of most plants. 
A few roots may run very deep 
down into the soil, but by far the 
greater part of the food obtained 
from the soil by our cultivated crops 
comes from the top six inches of 
the fields. In fact, on clay lands 
poorly broken, the feeding: area 
may practically be limited to the 
first four inches. The top soil is 
nearly always a better feeding 
ground for plant roots than can be 
found further down, and the little 
rootlets are constantly reaching up 
for food into the top layer of earth 
where the soil is fine, loose, well 
supplied with air and where the 
| plant food is most likely to be 
| available. It is safe to say that a 
plow run six inches deep nine feet 
from the plant shown could have 
cut off most of the feeding root- 
A COTTON ROOT NINE FEET LONG. Jets on this cotton root. And that 
Would have meant no little loss to the plant. 


The other picture showssome corn plants 33 days after planting. 
The roots of these plants are 20 inches long, and it is out at this 
ce from the plant that most of the very fine roots, the feed- 
€fs,are to be found. Every one of these roots cut or broken off 
ya plow means a loss to the plant; a kessened ability to gather 
food; a smaller yield of corn. 


These pictures should be all the evidence necessary in the case 
of Deep versus Shallow Cultivation. - It must be evident to anyone 
who will study the matter a little, or who will go into his field and 
Investigate, that it is impossible to plow deeply after his cotton or 
torn has reached a height of six inches without cutting off thous- 

S and thousands of the little roots which are the only means the 

Plants have of getting their food from the soil. There may come 
mes when it is better to do this than to turn the crop over to the 
frass, but no farmer should ever willingly run his cultivators more 
| Man three or four inches deep after the plants he is tending have 
reached any considerable size. When this must be done, it is only 
Achoice between two evils. 
, Many farmers, in fact, have a wrong idea of the purpose of cul- 
‘Yation. The time to fine and loosen the soil, to make it a fit place 
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for the plants to grow in, is before the seed are planted. The first 
essential of good cultivation is a good seed-bed, and this seed bed 
can not be made after the plants are up. Yet how many 
farmers there are who feel it their duty to “loosen up the ground” 


CORN 33 DAYS FROM PLANTING; ROOTS 20 INCHES LONG. 


to a considerable depth after the crops have grown for weeks and 
have filled the soil with thousands of little feeding roots running in 
every direction and searching eagerly everywhere for the foods by 
which the plants must be nourished. There may, of course, be ex- 
ceptional cases when deep cultivation is necessary for this pur- 
pose, but they are few indeed. 








ARTICLES THAT WILL HELP YOU RIGHT NOW. 


CANNING TO SUIT THE FARM HOME, Mrs. P. G. Hammett 
DOES A FERTILIZER “SIDE-DRESSING” PAY? D. N. Barrow... 
Dr. Barrow’s counsel on the livest fertilizer problem. 
FERTILIZERS FOR CORN, W. F. Massey 
EIGHT FACTS ABOUT CANNING 
GET A START OF PURE BRED FOWLS, Mrs. F. E. Street 
It’s a little late, but not too late at all. Read this. 
HINTS ABOUT CANNING EQUIPMENT, L. L. Lawrence 
HOW THE AUTOMOBILE PAYS ON THE FARM 
HOW TO CONTROL LICE ON SITTING HENS, J. G. Halpin 
Light on a timely poultry problem. 
MONEY IN CANNING AT HOME, Wm. A. Shaw 
One of several excellent letters from farmers and tarmers’ 
wives who are making good money canning. 

SPRING CARE OF YOUNG LAMBS, A. L. French 2 
THE HOE; THE MOST EXPENSIVE IMPLEMENT ON ¢i:6 ¢64ARM = 7 
Read this article and sunbstitute harrows and weeuers ti * hoes. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN CANNING, Mrs. F. hh. Stevens ... 
WHAT TO DO FOR THE HORSE THAT WON'T EAT, Dr. Butler... 12 
Overfeeding and over-working are responsible tor many ail- 

ing horses at his time of year. This article may help you. 
WHEN DOES IT PAY TO REPLANT? Dr. Butler 
WHEN THE WEEDER IS BETTER THAN THE HARROW 
WINTER VEGETABLES TO PLANT AT ONCE, L. A. Niven 
Follow this counsel now and you will thank us next winter. 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 


with a pale pencil on dark paper is hard on 

old eyes, and that if a reply is wanted by 
mail, they should enclose a stamp. White paper 
and pen and ink are all cheap enough, and if 
a reply is not worth a two-cent stamp it is of little 
value. 


Sim FARMERS need to know that writing 


Pea Weevil. 


The weevil that infests peas and beans is a lit- 

tle black beetle with white markings on the wing 

covers, and is not more than 

three-sixteenths of an inch 

long. He has a snout which is 

inserted into the peas through 

the green pod and the female 

| lays an egg there. This hatches 

to a worm-like form and feeds 

on the pea, going into the pupa 

state in the pea and coming out 

a full grown beetle ready for 

‘ work at once. The full grown 

PROFESSOR MASSEY. beetles live over winter and 

come out in the spring. The scientific name is 

Bruchus pisi. If the seed are heated to a tem- 

perature of 145 degrees for an hour they may be 

destroyed in the peas and never get out. After 

they are out the best thing is to smother them 

with fumes of carbon bisulphide. A pint of this 

in a pan set on top of one hundred bushels of 

peas and the bin closed up will smother all the 

beetles, as the fumes are heavier than air. They 
are also explosive and fire must be kept away. 


Tobacco Fertilizer. 


‘Will the Tennessee phosphate rock answer for 
the phosphoric acid in your formula for tobacco?” 
Hardly, unless the soil is particularly rich in or- 
ganic decay, as it would be rather too slow in be- 
coming available for tobacco. 


Feeding Cottonseed Hulls. 


Cottonseed hulls have a feeding value about the 
same as wheat straw, but they are harder to digest 
than the straw. I would prefer corn shucks and 
corn stover, and fodder is far away better than 
cottonseed hulls. 


Spraying Tomatoes. 


Slake 8 pounds of lime and 8 pounds of sul- 
phur together in a barrel covered with a sack. 
Then .add water enough to make 50 gallons. 
Strain this into a spraying machine, and spray 
the plants as soon as set out, and every ten days 
till the tomatoes are half-grown. This will pre- 
vent rot and leaf blight, but will have no effect 
on the Southern bacterial blight. The only thing 
for that is to avoid infested land. 


Keeping Eggs. 


Yes, you can Keep eggs in water-glass, Silicate 
of soda, for some length of time. But they can- 
not be sold for the price of fresh eggs, and I never 
want to eat any eggs but the fresh laid ones. 


Clover Backward. 


Give it a top-dressing of 300 pounds of Thomas 
Phosphate and 25 pounds of muriate of potash 
well mixed. I think this will help it. 


Chloride or Sulphate of Potash. 


“T notice in a seedsman’s catalog that muriate 
of potash should never be used on cabbages. Is 
this correct?”’ I know of no reason why the mu- 
riate should not be as good for cabbages as the 
sulphate. The cabbage in a wild state is a native 
of the sea-shore, and there gets plenty of chlorine 
in the chloride of sodium or salt, and the muriate 
is the chloride of potash. I have found that the 
sulphate is best for tobacco, and for any plant in 
which sugar is an important thing as on melons, 
tomatoes, sweet potatoes, etc. But if I were mak- 
ing a fertilizer for cabbages, I would get the 
potash from the muriate because it is cheaper. 

Fertilizing Watermelons, 

“Shall I use manure in the hills of fertilizer, 
or both, for watermelons?” We have long ago 
quit making ‘hills’ for melons or cucumbers. 
Melons, both watermelons and cantaloupes and 
cucumbers, are very largely grown where I live. 
The growers run out deep furrows in January 
and fill them half full of manure. These furrows 
are six feet apart for cantaloupes and cucumbers 
and ten feet for watermelons. The manure is 
gotten in early so as to rot to some extent by 


planting time. Then at planting 500 pounds of 
high-grade 7—6—5 fertilizer is applied on the 
manure and bedded. The beds are rolled flat 
and the seed sown in a continuous row. After a 
good stand is assured the watermelons are thinned 
to six feet, and as the vines start to run about an 
ounce of nitrate of soda is scattered around each 
plant. It is found that the best melons must 
have manure and fertilizer both. 


Where to Use Floats. 


“T have a car-load of Tennessee phosphate rock. 
If I use this to same money value that I would 
use acid phosphate on land that has an abundance 
of vegetable decay, can I get as good results as 
from acid phosphate?” I think that on your 
swamp soil you will get even better results with 
the floats than with acid phosphate. But besides 
phosphoric acid, your black soil especially needs 
potash more than any other class of soils. To get 
the best results from the floats you should use 
muriate of potash liberally with the floats. 


Bone Meal. 


“What do you think of bone meal 3 per cent 
ammonia and 50 per cent some sort of acid or 
lime?” I suppose that the article is represented 
as having 3 per cent ammonia and 50 per cent 
bone phosphate of lime. That is 3 per cent am- 
monia and about 25 per cent of phosphoric acid, 
a large part of which is for the time being un- 
available. I think that it is a very costly way 
to get phosphoric acid, and that the sample is not 
high in ammonia, for a good sample of raw bone 
meal should have 4 per cent of nitrogen. You 
can get phosphoric acid more cheaply in acid 
phosphate and ammonia more cheaply by growing 
peas and clover. The phosphoric acid in bones is 
not a particle better than phosphoric acid in rock. 
Both are the same identical thing, and the phos- 
phoric acid in the dissolved rock is more readily. 
available than in raw bone meal, which must de- 
cay and the ammonia become nitrified before it 
comes into use. You can get the nitrogen cheap- 
er in nitrate of soda if you must buy it. 


Peas vs. Soy Beans. 

A field from which soy beans and cowpeas were 
cut was disked fine and sown to wheat last fall. 
“The wheat, right to a line, is much finer where 
peas were sown. Why is this?” It is right in 
line with what I have often observed in regard to 
these two crops. Soy beans make a fine crop of 
excellent forage, but where they and peas are both 
cut off the greater development of the root system 
of the peas will leave more organic matter, and 
hence more organic nitrogen than the soy beans. 
If both were turned under entire, I do not think 
that there would be much difference, for the top 
growth of the soy beans is very rich in nitrogen, 
but the greater root development of the peas will 
make a pea stubble worth more than that from 
the beans. 

Peanuts and Lime. 

“Will prepared lime injure a fertilizer if mixed 
with it? How is the best way to use lime for pea- 
nuts?’”’ Lime mixed in a complete fertilizer will 
tend to revert the phosphoric acid and make it 
more slowly available and will carbonate and 
drive off ammonia from organic matter like cot- 
tonseed meal. Lime is not a fertilizer, though 
the lime makers often try to make farmers believe 
that it is. Its use on peanuts is to release any 
insoluble potash that may be in the soil, for it is 
the deficiency of potash, the starch former, that 
causes pops. You can apply some lime by using 
the Thomas phosphate that carries 40 per cent of 
lime. The phosphoric acid in this is not so quick 
as in acid phosphate. You can mix a little nitrate 
of soda with it as a starter, without damage, and 
a good supply of muriate of potash. Some use 
plaster, but in applying acid phosphate, you will 
be at the same time applying 30 pounds of plaster 
in every 100 pounds. The important matters for 
peanuts are phosphoric acid and potash, for, like 
peas, they can get nitrogen from the air, though 
a little nitrate of soda at the start will give them 
an early help. 


Male and Female Ears. 

“A neighbor claims that an ear of corn that is 
hollow at the butt where broken off is a female 
ear, and one that is smooth where broken off is 
male and non-productive for seed. How is this?’ 
It is simply pure nonsense. Every ear on every 
plant is purely female till it is fertilized by pollen 
from the tassels, the male element. The silks are 
the pistils of the female flowers, each terminated 
at the lower end by an ovary, and the cob is sim- 
ply the receptacle on which the pistillate or female 
flowers grow, and every grain is the fruit of an 
individual female flower. When the tassels ripen, 
the fine, dust-like pollen is blown all around by 
the wind and falls on the outer part of the pistils 
or silks. These being moist and naked, the pollen 
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grain swells and grows downward till it Teaches 
the ovary, and there the ovule takes on a hew 
growth and the fruit or seed is formed, An 
there is never a seed formed till a pollen Brain 
grows down the silk and makes it. Then each 
fruit makes a seed, the result of the union of the 
made and female elements, and there are no Male 
or female ears. 





Fertilizers and Corn. 


LEASE give me what information you cap jp 
Pp regard to commercial fertilizers for corn, | 

have been confused by the Williamson for- 
mula, 200 pounds of meal, 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate, 400 pounds of kainit and 125 Pounds 
of nitrate of soda per acre—gave several foy. 
mulas with a ration of about 7—83—10 
The Progressive Farmer gave the opposite 19 
5—2 Land rather new, following cotton for gey. 
eral years, which produced about 500 pounds of 
seed cotton an acre.” This is a sample letter 
among hundreds from Southern farmers. Qp 
land where cotton after cotton for years mage 
but 500 pounds of seed cotton an acre, the writer 
wants to get a crop of corn by the aid of fertilizer 
only. Regarding the soil only as a place to de. 
posit available plant food for temporary results, 
and wholly overlooking the greater need of regtor. 
ing the organic decay that the land had when 
really new. Following a clean hoed crop that has 
taken the fertility out of the soil with another 
clean hoed crop to still further deplete it, and, in 
fact, as I have often said, merely gambling on the 
chances. 

The Williamson formula is an excellent method 
of trading commercial fertilizers for corn and 
paying a good price for all the corn obtained over 
what the land would make with the aid of a win 
ter cover of crimson clover and some cowpeas in 
summer to give it some organic matter on the 
road to humus. But really, and in accordance 
with all the experience and experimentation of a 
generation, profitable crops of corn Cannot be 
made that way. I have never found that a com- 
plete fertilizer ever paid on the corn crop, when 
we compare the cost with what we can make 
through good business-like farming on the same 
land. When Mr. Davis, of Alabama, gets as big 
crops of corn as Mr. Williamson at a cost of 8} 
cents a bushel, and Mr. Collier, of Maryland, gets 
over 98 bushels of shelled corn an acre with only 
a crimson clover sod limed, on land that formerly 
needed a good season to make 25 bushels, it is 
evident that there is a more economical way to 
make corn than by relying on an application of 
fertilizer costing over $10 an acre, besides taking 
chances on a dry season that may make the fer- 
tilizer do more damage than good on a soil evi- 
dently deficient in the necessary moisture-retain- 
ing humus. 

We buy nitrogen at a high price when there is 
not the slightest need for buying it when the farm- 
er really farms instead of gambling with fertilizers 
only. While Mr. Williamson does use peas, and 
gets some organic decay into his soil, and gets 
good crops of corn, he cannot do it as cheaply 
as those I have mentioned who do not use fer- 
tilizers so lavishly. I have often cited the example 
of the best wheat growers in Maryland, who have 
bought no fertilizer for thirty years but acid phos 
phate, and that only for the wheat, and who make 
as many bushels of corn an acre with a clover sod 
as Mr. Williamson does with his fertilizer, and 
make an average of 40 bushels of wheat per acre. 
Their success shows that good rotative farming and 
humus accumulation in the soil is far better than 
trying to galvanize a dead soil into a semblance 
of life with fertilizers alone. And even if Mr. 
Williamson does get good results on the sandy 
soils of the upper pine belt of South Carolina, it 
does not follow that his fertilizer is the best for 
the red clays of the Piedmont country. With 4 
sod of crimson clover and manure to put on it 
from feeding the abundant forage that can be 
grown on a Southern cotton farm rightly mal 
aged, one can get a good corn crop and have the 
soil in better condition for a following small gral 
crop than if he applied the Williamson formula, 
especially if peas are among the corn. Then evel 
if the Williamson formula is all right in plant 
food, you can get as much potash, and cheaper, in 
100 pounds of muriate of potash as you get 2 
400 pounds of kainit. Commercial fertilizers hav? 
their use in farming and in some shape we have 
to use them, but what we object to is the craze all 
over the South for depending solely on fertilizers 
to get sale crops. These leave the land no better 
after every season’s purchase of material—m* 
terial that need not have been bought at all, but 
which the good farmer gets in abundance without 
money and without price, and more of it than the 
fertilizer gambler can buy. 
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zet to Wellville,” in packages. ‘“There’s . 7 * : NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 
, have a Reason.” of the plants from the later planting os 
fess Ever read the above letter? A - m The handsomest, cheapest, and mest convenient line in Amer- 
Z n P are P P le t J —not listie st tfits. Thou- ‘ 
aoe ted one appears from time to time. | 66 99 cands of ‘satistied cuOMneye are bow enthetantie waihins 
. ey are genuine, true, and full of advertisers for us. If you intend buying a Home or Market I 
better human toot t Canner, our free booklet explains all. Write 1o day. THARP : 
_ ma on erest. HARD AKE AND MANU+Ac TURING CO., Elkin, NC. 
1, but You have seen our ad. bur Y()U 
ithout don’t kaow what we can SAVE 
1 Cannery--vs--Money ©..<... Surplu 
. HOME CANNER CO., 
Hickory, - - N. Carolina. 













Tire;Mileage Doubled 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires—10% oversize—actually 
double one’s tire mileage. They cut tire bills in two. 
That is proved by the sale of one-half million of these tires. 


Now a patented feature—which 
our book explains—gets rid of this 
trouble entirely. It gives us the only 
practical tire which can’t rim-cut—a 















Last year—after 12 years . tire 
making—we trebled our sales in a 
single year by a new type of tire. 

We have sold 500,000 of them as 







fast as they could be made. Yet hookless tire—a tire which needs no 
these tires, until lately, cost 20 per bolts. 
cent more than other standard tires. This one feature alone saves tire 




































They cost nothing extra now. 

Sixty-four leading motor car 
makers have contracted with us for 
these patented tires on their 1911 
models. 


users 25 per cent on the average. 








10% Oversize 








They are now outselling our old- 
type tires—our clincher tires—almost 
six to one. 

Won't you ask for the facts about 
these tires which are now saving mil- 
lions to tire users? 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 
per cent oversize. The form of con- 
struction allows that. 

We give you this oversize without 
any extra cost. That means 10 per 
cent more air—10 per cent more 
carrying capacity to take care of the 
extras—the top, glass front, gas tank, 
extra tire, etc. 





No Rim-Cutting 











It saves overloading—the cause of 
nearly all blow-outs. It adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage with the 
average Car. 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires make 
rim cutting impossible. In a hun- 
dred tests we have run the tires flat 
—as far as 20 miles. 

Ordinary tires, when punctured, 
may be ruined in a single block. 
Rim-cutting wrecks them even when 
partly deflated. It is something 
which can't be repaired. 

Rim-cutting dam- 


These two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—under most 
conditions cut tire bills in two. 


TIRE BOOK FREE 


The facts are explained in our Tire Book— 
filled with vital information for motorists. Men 
who know these facts 











ages — tires Salute mae ee 

ty ce” _ — will do the same when 
g - 0 you know them. A postal 

punctured tire, be- \ = pm sent for this book may 

cause of this danger, P & . save you hundreds of 

must be repaired on No-Rim-Cut Tires dollars in time. 

the spot. Write us for it now. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Eighty-Second St., Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agenciesin 103 principal cities We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
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HE PROGRESSIVE FARM 
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IDAY AFTER. DAY- 
YEAR IN YEAR OUT 
AN IHC PAYS-BIGGEST | 
~PROFITS — | 


OT only should your cream separator pa 
N y you the best possible 
profit at the start—but it should i i 
J legen aba uld keep on paying biggest profits 
e durability of a separato ci 
OP sad y P t is just as important as its skimming 
Many separators break down just when they are beginning to pa 
es — a and Sicscuaiounes by po a I ft rd 
am Harvester. They skim as clean and ru i 
| @s on the day they were bought. a ee 


I H C Cream Harvesters | 


have proved their value by years of f i 
; ! perfect service. If you investigate al 

cream separators you will appreciate I KH C features and Metin oor 
more. You will find that 1 H C Cream Harvesters are the only separators 
tate gears which are dust and milk proof and at the same time easily acces- 
js =. H C Cream Harvesters are protected against wear at all points by 
phosphor bronze bushings—not cast iron or brass. I H C Cream Harvesters 
are Constructed with larger spindles, shafts, and bearings than any other 
raretee. insuring greater efficiency and durability; the I H C bowl fs free 
rom slots or minute crevices—that is why it is so remarkably easy toclean 


A Style and Size for You 
Made in two styles—Dairymaid and Bluebell— 
<- each in four sizes. The I H C local dealer will be ‘ty, 
glad to explain the many I H C Cream Harvester ad- 
vantages, all of which have much to do with your 
ti at 
SS 


dairy profits. Ask him for Catalogues and all in- 
SoZ] a 
—— 
et «||| 
LL Ht | 


) 
\ 
| 
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~.» formation, or, write 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
Chicago USA 






IHCService Bureau 


\. _ The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish farmers 
\ with information on better farming. If you have 
) any worthy question concerning soils, crops, pests, 
>) fertilizer, stock, ete write to the I H C Service 
Bureau, and learn what our experts and others 
have found out concerning those subjects. 














Experiences in Canning 


(See Other Reports on pages 3, 8 and 9.) 
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any experience in the work 

often wonder if there is any 
profit in canning for the markets. 
For the benefit of those that wish 
such information I will give some 
actual experiences. Of course, I have 
made many larger yields, and also 
some smaller ones, but these I give 
here are about average yields and 
profits. 


P= WHO have never had 


Mr. Shaw’s Experience. 


I canned from 12 rows of tomatoes 
about 70 yards long about 500 No. 3 
cans. The cans, labels, etc., cost 
about 36 cents per dozen. I sold 
these tomatoes for $1.10 per dozen. 
This left me a profit of about $30 
after paying expenses, labor of 
course not counted. These tomatoes 
brought more than the factory pack- 
ed, but they were first-class in every 
respect. 

From four rows of pole beans 
about 30 feet long, after the family 
had used I suppose two-thirds of 
them, I canned 35 No. 3 cans. The 
cans, ete., cost about $1. I sold 
them at 10 cents per can, giving me 
$2.50 profit. 

I canned from 200 cabbages (after 
a small family had used from them 
for week and we had give several 
to neighbors, probably one-half), 
krauted the remaining and canned 
180 No. 3 cans, or 15 dozen. These 
were sold for 90 cents per dozen. The 
cans, labels, etc., cost about $5.50, 
leaving a profit of $8. 


Advantages of Farm Canning. 


This will give any one a good idea 
of what can be made in canning at 
home. Right on the farm is the place 
where the best canned goods that 
can possibly be canned are put up. 
Of course, it takes the proper train- 
ing to do this. 

The farmer, in fact, has many ad- 
vantages over the large canning fac- 
tories. He raises his own fruits and 
vegetables. He can gather them at 
the proper stage. He can can them 
fresh, and only having a _ small 
amount can put his goods up in the 
best possible manner. I have been 
manager of a large cannery. There 
are many disadvantages there. The 
fruits and vegetables being gathered, 
hauled, or shipped some distance, a 
large part is damaged and the many 
other disadvantages cause a first- 
class article canned on the farm to 
bring a higher fancy price. Every 
farmer should can all his family can 
consume with some to spare his city 
neighbors, who after trying the 
home-canned goods will always be 
glad to buy his needs from him. 
Home canning should only be used 
as a side line on the farm. It can 
mostly be done during the summer 


MONEY IN CANNING AT HOME. 


The Farmer Has Many Advantages Over the Big Cannery and 
Can Get a Higher Price for His Product—A Side Issue That Will 
Make Money for You This Sum mer if You Buy a Home Canner, 


months while there is not sueh a 
rush in the crops. 


Don’t Use Glass Jars. 

I knew a woman who lived near 
a good-sized town who raised fruits, 
berries, beans, and tomatoes. She 
would go to her city friends ang 
contract to fill their glass cans for 
them. They would furnish the cans, 
She put them up first-class goods 
and soon had a large trade. Later 
on I induced her to buy a home can- 
ner and tin cans. She soon saw 
the advantages of buying the tin 
cans and letting her friends have 
them at the same price that she 
charged for filling the glass jars, 
She put up a large quantity and 
would get the top-notch price for her 
goods. 

There could be thousands of such 
places in the South and many thou- 
sands of dollars kept here at home, 
and our city friends could have bet- 
ter goods than they get from our 
Northern and Eastern canneries, if 
our Southern farmers could only 
realize the opportunity. How long 
are our Southern farmers going to 
continue to see so many leaks and 
attempt to stop none of them? Let 
us wake up and look at the many 
advantages we have and begin to 
grasp them. 

WM. A. SHAW. 

Winfield, Ala., R. F. D. 2. 





CARE OF SOLDERING IRONS FOR 
RAPID CANNING. 


Messrs. Editors: I noticed some ar- 
ticles on home canning in recent it 
sues which told us all about how to 
can, so I will tell how to keep your 
soldering cappers in good shape. 

First, file your cappers bright, 
then heat them and touch all sides 
on sal ammoniac. It will make them 
look like a new penny, then move to 
a new place and touch the solder to 
the cappers and turn them slowly 
till all sides are tinned. 

Never let your cappers get red 
hot; they will lose their tin and will 
not seal well. If you have some 
powdered sal ammoniac, put a little 
in some water to clean your irons. 
They are cleaned by dipping them 
in the water as soon as taken from 
the fire. The sal ammoniac can be 
had at any drug store; the cake form 
is best. Be careful not to get any 
about the cans. ; 

Last year was my first year 12 
canning. It was a wearisome job 
on the start; but soon learned it. 
I canned over 7,000 cans of black- 
berries, it being my best seller, and 
about 2,000 cans of fruit, such a8 
tomatoes, peaches and apples. This 
was done beside cultivating my crop. 

R. L. JOHNSON. 

Yadkin Co., N. C. 





eral hundred cans. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. y Ze 
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A HOME CANNER PAYS. 


HAVE a small canner that I use on my cooking stove, and 
t that kolds 12 three-pound cans, or 18 two-pound cans. 
This canner cost $5.50, and is for home use only. 

As canning comes in warm weather, we can only in mornings, 
put up two or three dozen between breakfast and dinner. A 
15-year-old son does the soldering. 
keep beautifully, and this process is cheaper than the glass 
cans, as we use the same cans several years, 
them with red-hot coals, washing and drying as soon as emptied. 
This not only saves the pennies (cans cost about 3% cents 
each), but the backyard a lot of garbage. 

Although last year was a poor fruit year, we easily filled sev- 


This 


The fruit and vegetables 


by unsoldering 


MRS. A. P. DICKSON. 
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N THE school room the child is 
generally taught that it matters 
less how much is accomplished, 

how well the task is perform- 
this principle applies to all 
qiks of life, and especially is it 
te in the matter of canning food 
for home and market. 

jt has been but a comparatively 

gort time since the commercial 

home canning idea took an effectual 

p on the farmer. It was neces- 
gry for & few who were more ven- 
turesome tO take the initial step, and 
prove the value of the industry to 
the trucker and fruit grower. Now 
yefind thousands of individual can- 
ging plants, successfully operated by 
frmers Who are living in various 
mrts of the United States. 


{ban 


(umers May Be Bought Anywhere 
From $3.50 to $500. 


Until recently, a false impression 
tas prevailed, many believing that 
home canning was expensive and too 
large al undertaking for the average 
person to handle. Such, however, is 
not the case, aS has been demon- 
strated over and over again, by 
yers of small machines costing no 
more than $3.50. 

Those who have used these small 
camners, have not only made money; 
but in addition, have gained an en- 
viable reputation for the quality of 
the goods they have marketed. To 
be sure, these lower-priced canners 
gre small, but they do the work nev- 
ettheless, which is sufficient evi- 
dence. 

There are some who need larger 
machins. These are also to be 
found on the market in sizes to suit 
the varying demands, with prices 
ranging fom $3.50 to $500, accord- 
ing to style and capacity. 

There is no line of the farmer’s 
calling which appeals so forcibly to 
the appetite of the public, as does 
commercial canning; if well done. 
When point of quality is considered, 
the grower who has a mind to do 
8, is in a position to produce a 
higher grade of canned goods, than 
the large factory, on account of his 
closeness to the field where the pro- 
duce is grown. 

It is therefore of the utmost im- 
Portance that he be equipped with 
the best appliances and methods to 
be found. % 


What Kind of Canner? 


What kind of a canner shall I 
buy? This is the first question aris- 
ing in the mind of the prospective 
buyer, who is not acquainted with 
the requirements of a good equip- 
Ment, It is a just one, too, as there 
te a number of different styles, all 
thiming to be best, which is natur- 
ily confusing to the inexperienced. 
lh choosing a canner, several points 
thould be remembered—heating ca- 
hacity, fuel expense, equipment of 
tools, durability, size and price. 

: Many have been deceived by look- 
Ig at two of these only—size and 
Trice, 

It is quality that you want, and 
lust have, if you make a success of 
umercial home canning. So bear 
mind that it will be better to buy 
Epnnine of smaller capacity, if 

Yacertain sum can be spared, 
“ng than invest in a canner with 
o capacity, which would be con- 

erably lacking in tools and proper 

‘ating arrangement. 
Cop installing the canner, the 
oe hing to do is to take up the 
“eH of tin cans. In this, one 
ny use good judgment, and not 
tte because they are offered a 
‘2 ower than some others. Don’t 

Bet, that while everyone is con- 






HINTS ABOUT CANNING EQUIPMENT. 


Buy a Good Quality of Tin Cans—Now is the Time to Plant 
Heavily of All Crops You Need to Can. 


only thing that can be used for com- 
mercial canning; yet there is a dif- 
ference in the quality of the tin that 
is sometimes used in making them. 


Buy Good Quality Cans. 


Standard packers’ cans can always 
be bought at a very reasonable price. 
This price is set by the leading man- 
ufacturers early in the season, and 
no one could object to them. 

Reliable manufacturers employ 
experts, who carefully test the qual- 
ity of all tin plate. From the stock, 
what is known as waster plate, is 
sorted out to be used for other pur- 
poses aside from food containers. 

Sometimes this waster plate is 
bought and made up into fruit cans 


by manufacturers who have no re- 
gard for your success or their repu- 
tation. These waster plate cans are 
mixed with those of a better grade 
and sold to the smaller consumers 
at a slightly lower price than regu- 
lar standard cans could be made for. 
It is this low price that catches the 
inexperienced canner, and he is not 
aware of the fact until it is too late. 
The rapid growth of the canning in- 
dustry proves without doubt, that 
there is no food container equal to 
a good quality tin can. 


Now is the time to lay plans for 
the family supplies that will be 
needed next winter. Canning of the 
surplus produce which has. been 
raised on your place is the secret of 
the situation. Not only do you 
want good food for your table; but 
there are some things which you 
must have, that can not be raised on 
the farm. A few extra cans of to- 
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matoes, string bean or hominy, will, 
when sold, bring these. 


Don’t delay making arrangements. 
It is a bad time to plan, when it is 
time to can. In these days of close 
competition and high prices, by-pro- 
ducts and side-lines on the farm are 
intensely interesting to those who 
are anxious to obtain all the possi- 
ble dollars from an acre of ground, 
or a garden spot in the rear of the 
village lot. Aim quality at the dol- 
lar, and you will win the game. 

L. L. LAWRENCE. 

Hill City, Tenn. 





Anxious Mother: ‘‘Harold, don’t 
you know those are bad boys across 
the street for you to play with?” 
Little Harold: ‘“‘Yes, Mamma; but 
don’t you know that I’m an awfully 
good boy for them to play with?’”— 
Chicago News. 
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common brick like so much gunpowder. 


SHARPEN YOUR 
AT MY EXPENSE 


I will send you a Harman Special 
Carborundum Farm Tool Grinder, with ten Genuine 


Grinding Attachments, right to§$your farm for an absolutely 
free,trial lasting ten days. I 


_ And in this incomparable heat is 
were formed. Every one of the beautiful irridescent, needle-like crysta 
crystals which are crushed up and made into the grinding wheels. 
through the hardest steel more easily than the finest emery wheel will eut through soft copper. 


Saves Time--Effort--Money 


You do the same work in two minutes ona Naat ge 4 wheel that would take 


will grind 25 times faster than the grindstone and 8 times faster than the emery 


SEND THIS 
FREE COUPON 


Remember 10 Days’ Free Trial 5 


-.arantee that this Grinder will NOE draw the temper from steel. 
{ don*t went you to send me any money —not a cent. 
you an offer so liberal that you simply cannot afford to refuse 
it. 1 will give you the use of this magnificent outfit for ten days absolutely 
FREE—1»o red tape, no papers to sign, no obligations ofany nature. Just get 
the outfit, use it ten days just as though it were your own. on ycur own work, 
sharpen your sickles, plowshares, cultivator shovels, seythes, axes—anything 
that is dull—then, if you wish, return it to me at my expense. ] 


Now, I want to tell you why I am making this offer 


We know that every progressive, up-to-date farmer realizes the advan- 
tage of always having sharp, bright tools to work with. 
can be done with tools which are always in good condition. 
ier your work is and how much longer your tools last. 
yet—you DO sometimes work with dull tools, don’t you? fs 
that you can easily keep all your farm tools in good condition, all the time, with this 10. One Tool Rest 
wonderful, simply wonderful, outfit which I send to you free. 


Genuine Carborundum ((%S<=t") Grinder =. NOT an Emery Wheel 


And Carborundum is the most wonderful abrasive'in the world, even harder than the diamond. 
is made of the very same substances which go to make up the sapphire and ruby. 
It is just as much harder than emery as emery is harder than chalk. A grinding wheel made entirely of pulverized South African Diamonds 
would not grind one bit better or faster than the genuine Carborundum wheels which we turnish with this superb machine. 

Carborundum is manufactured in the most terrific heat that man has been able to produce. 


Carborundum 












Tool Catalog FREE. 


tool on your place positively free. 


back at our expense. 


160 Harrison St., - 





ted that tin cans are the best and 


Send Coupon Today and Get Our Grinding 
Also our free booklet ex- é 

plaining all about Carborundum, newest and the 
most wonderful grinding substance known. t 

Don’t wait a minute. Send the free coupon today and post 

yourself on this wonderful offer. Learn all about the Harman 
Special Carborundum Farm Tool Grinder. Sharpen every dull 4 
We let you keep the 
machine for 10 days, and then if you wish, send it 
But mail the coupon today and get 


ur free booklets and circulars, and get our FREE trial request 
blank. There is no obligation. SEND THE FREE COUPON 
NOW. 


Harman Supply Co. 


Dept. 3494, 





Address 


- Chicago 


TOOLS 





E want to make 


You know how much work 

You know how much eas- 
You know all these things and 
I want to prove to you 


Lasting- 


Carborundum wheels are so much harder than the hardest steel 
that no amount of grinding seems to have the slightest effect on them 
Carborundum will cut the biggest steel file you have in two in five 

=Seconds. | We give a lasting, binding guarantee with every tool grinder. 


Carborundum Will Not 


draw the Temper From Steel 


Carborundum wheels will positively not draw the temper of 
the finest tool. 
does not heat the article which is being ground as does an 
emery wheel or grindstone. 
quickly—so quickly the steel does not have time to heat. 
ee ee eee ee ee ee 
HARMAN SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. 3494, 160 Harrison St., Chicago 


Mail the Couponfor 
full explanation of 
our great ten days’ 
free trial offer 


@: 






| 0 machines In 1 


One Sickle Grinding Wheel 

One Fine Grinding Wheel 

One Coarse Grinding Whee! 
One Harman Special Oil Stone 
One Saw Gummer 

One Sickle Holding Attachment 
One Scythe Stone 

One Harman Special Razor Hone 
One Disc Grinding Attachment 


ese reo> 


It is really manufactured precious stones, for it 


Carborundum is the most perfect grinding substance known. 


A heat so great that it will actually burn upa 


produced Carborundum. It is the heat in which the worlds 
stals is so hard that it will actually scratch the diamond itself. It is these 
It is these INCONCEIVABLY HARD AND SHARP CRYSTALS which cut 


Binding-Guarantee 


The reason for this is that Carborundum 


Carborundum cuts and cuts 


Without any obligations on me please send me FREE your 
catalog explaining your Carborundum Farm Tool Grinder, also 
full particulars of your ten days’ FREE trial offer, also the in- 
teresting story of Carborundum. 


j INDM@* 6) nek. 


No letter is necessary; just send the coupon 
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MORE PLOWHANDLE TALKS ON CULTIVATION 








A SHARE FARMER WHO HAS 


SUCCEEDED. 


Spring-Tooth Cultivator Saves Time 
in Wet Weather—A Good Grass- 
Killer. 


Messrs. Editors: I think you 
have already the best farm paper 
that is printed to-day. I like your 
style in printing none but reliable 
firms’ ads. Now I would go a little 
further and print no farmer’s letter 
that had not made over 75 bushels 
of corn per acre and over 1,000 
pounds of lint cotton per acre. Keep 
telling them how they can make 
their old land better by rotating 
their crops and keeping more stock, 
and not to go crazy on guano and 
nitrate of soda. 

I started to farming for myself 
and family 19 years ago on halves. 
To-day I am running eight good 
plows on land of my own. I expect 
to make 100 bales of cotton this 
year and corn enough to feed my 
stock. 

Another thing, tell them not to 
sell the cotton seed, but to swap 
them for cottonseed meal and 
feed it to stock, and to fence all land 
that is not in cultivation and put 
stock on that and not to keep more 
stock in the lots than they can keep 
busy, for it costs too much to feed 
stock that do nothing. 

As to the best tools to work a 
crop, that is hard to‘tell. I use all 
sorts. In wet weather I use the 
spring-tooth cultivator. I can run 
them a day before the ground gets 
dry enough to plow. So while the 
other fellow is in town waiting for 
the ground to dry I am killing grass. 
It will keep the grass out if they are 
kept going a whole row at a lick. 

S. W. NIPPER. 

Fayetteville, Ga. 





HOOSIER METHODS OF CULTIVA- 
TION. 


Plowing Deep After Corn Gets Knee 
High Reduces Crop 8 to 12 Bush- 
els Per Acre—Shallow Mulch of 
Loose Soil Best. 


Messrs. Editors: A copy of your 
paper reached us by some kind act 
of somebody, and its columns have 
been closely scanned. Coming from 
an agricultural section somewhat dif- 
ferent from ours, it is not probable 
that suggestions we may give will be 
entirely applicable to your country, 
but we have long thought that there 
should be a more general exchange of 
methods of work between us. In 
cultivation lies the basis of good 
yields. Our farm people get in too 
big a hurry as the planting season 
comes on, and, as a result, too much 
work is poorly done. We have known 
farmers to sow oats in corn stalk 
fields and then try to cultivate them 
under. The result was a poor oat 
crop. We have known where corn 
ground was plowed while water stood 
in the furrows as they were made 
Result, very poor corn. 

We have farmed the same land fo1 
fifty-three years, and long ago learn 
ed that there was a time for every- 
thing and a way to do things that 
would give some hope of success. AS 
to cultivation of corn, we soon found 
out that deep culture, after the corn 
was knee-high, would not do. We 
estimated enough deep plowing would 
destroy enough roots and fibers to 
lessen our yields from 8 to 12 bush- 
els per acre. So in all corn cultiva- 
tion we plowed deep the first two 
plowings, then shallow at all subse- 
quent work. We found that to re- 
tain the moisture in the field a shal- 
low mulch of loose soil would do the 
work. 

When corn is silking the roots and 


fiber rootlets fill the entire space be- 
tween hills, and any deep culture is 
fatal to the corn. We have a neigh- 
bor who ruined a forty-acre field of 
fine corn that promised 80 to 90 
bushels to the acre, by his cultivating 
deep where the stalks were shooting. 
He did not get 500 bushels from that 
field. 

Another thing we look after is that 
in the first plowings we see that the 
help do not cover up, bend over or 
tear out the young corn. We believe 
more damage is done to the crop in 
the first plowings by carelessness 
than at any other time. 

One man said he got 95 per cent 
of a stand, but only 42 bushels per 
acre. There was carelessness some- 
where surely, for 95 per cent of a 
stand should give 90 bushels per 
acre. J. H. HAYNES. 

Delphi, Ind. 





A CONVERT TO SHALLOW TIL- 
LAGE. 


Made the Best Corn Crop of His Life 
by Stopping Deep Tillage and Cul- 
tivating Shallow. 

One of the best ways for us to get 
this information is by reading and 
studying good agricultural papers. 
Some one is about ready to conclude 
that I am about to say that I know 
from my own experience that good 
agricultural papers are a prerequis- 
ite to good cultivation. I do say so; 
and I want to say more they have 
been a help to me not only on my 
farm, but in the school-room, in help- 
ing me teach the elementary princi- 
ples of agriculture. 

There are many factors that en- 
ter into good cultivation. Different 
crops, soils and conditions requiring 
a different cultivation. All crops, 
however, insist upon a good seed- 
bed. Some are more urgent in this 
than others. 

I will tell you how I made the best 
corn that I ever made. The land was 
good black-slate land. It was broken 
in December when it was not too 
wet. It, therefore, received all the 
freezes of winter in helping to pul- 
verize it. It was planted about the 
ist of April, and as we got done 
planting a snow began to fall. The 
snow continued until it was about 
4 inches deep. It lay on the planted 
corn a day or two and then melted. 
The corn came up nicely. Just as it 
was about coming through the 
ground, I ran a harrow over the 
row. The land was already com- 
pletely pulverized. The harrow stir- 
red the soil again, letting in more 
air and sunshine, and killed a large 
number of weeds. When the corn 
was large enough I ran a 14-tooth 
cultivator over the ground right up 
against the little corn. I did this 
at intervals of about 10 days for four 
workings, and kept the weeds down 
between the corn. This out-grew any 
corn I ever saw. It was the best in 
the whole country. We had in the 
neighborhood a man who said you 
could make better corn by plowing 
deep all the time. This convinced 
him that shallow cultivation for corn 
was “O. K.”’ Of course, the land had 
seed-bed prepared, but after the corn 
went into the ground it was culti- 
vated shallow. This land lay on top 
of a hill and facing the south. This 
accounts for planting so early. I 
must add that the land was a sod of 
the Mammoth clover. 

WILLIAM J. BIBLE. 

White Pine, Tenn. 





The best crops are impossible 
without good seeds, no matter how 
favorable other conditions may be. 
The seedsmen advertising here are 
reliable and may be counted on to 
do as they promise. ‘ 








More Proof of “Old Hickory" 
and “Tennessee” Wagon Quai 


Every mail brings us letters from farmers who have used ‘Old Hickopyr 
and ‘‘Tennessee”’ farm wagons for 10, 20, 25, 30, 35 and even 40 years, P 
is the soundest, se reliable and absolutely unquestionable evidence gg tit 
Hickory’’ and ‘‘Tennessee’’ quality. Here we reprint two recent | bs 
which simply express the sentiment of the 900,000 owners of “Old Hickoot 
and ‘‘Tennessee’’ Farm Wagons. —_ 


Read These Two Letters Now 


J. V. Bailey, Newport, Minn., says: My ) ae Sketton, Tall: ides Ala 

“Old Hickory” farm wagon has been in have been using your ‘ "Teauean a, Says: | 
steady use for twenty-five years, and is still since 1886. I find th« 2y give pie ba 
strong and good. I often puta load of 6000 much less cost for repairs tha © service at 


pounds on it and haul over rough ground. different wagons I have eve . une te of the 


#@ Isn’t that tite kind of wagon service you want? These are not exc 
cases. Let us send you namesot *' Old Hickorv”’ or ‘‘Tennessee Ri 
you. Ask them, then you will unde:sta ad why you save mary dollars | vy baal 
ing an ‘Ol ” or ‘“Tennessee’? Farm Wagon, even tl 10ugh the fing 


UO ld Hicl KOTY 
a 


eptional 


cost may be about the same as that of other wagons nearest 
them in quality. re 


you don’t pata who he ‘s 
ba | 


See our dealer in your town or if 
write us at once. Address, 
Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., 


(Incorporated) 


Office 290 W.*‘K” St., Louisville, Ky. 


See Your Deale 
— or Write Us 














Good Tools Make} 
Good Workmen 


f 
Farmers! Increase the ofc 
ency of your men by giving J 
them good tools. Don’t & 
pect raw hands to do as well 
with misfit tools as they would 
with well made, handy 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Farming Tools 


A workman is largely what his tool makes 
him. Therefore, see that the hoes, forks, rakes, 
scythes, shovels, spades, garden forks, axe 
manure hooks, potato hooks, and 
other hand tools which your men 
use bear the Keen Kutter trade- 

mark. One of the best Keen Kutter tools 

made is the Keen Kutter Drain Cleaner. 

Forged from one piece best crucible 

steel, hardened and polished. Beveled 

for either pulling or pushing. Fitted 

with 6 foot Northern Ash handle. 

“*The Recollection of Quality Remains,, 


Long After the Price is Forgotol 
Trademark Registered. sotto 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Louis and New York USL 








V er-Ready 
Safety Razor 
Wi th 12 Bl ades- 


{ Entire outfit 1. 00. 3,000,000 in 
use. Sold and guaranteed by 
dealers everywhere. 


American Safety Razor Ce., 
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Made from thorough. fi 
iN: ly Galvanized Open 3 
24 Hearthsteelwire.Our {i 
H Free Catalog shows75 ff} 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from ¥ 


13; Cents aRod Up 


ysfreetrial. Ifnotsatisfled re- 
i one expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.45 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
AITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana, 


et ST 
FENCE S15359°2" 


[visde of High Carbon Double Strength 


BRE 


alae Tae 





Fractory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
swe pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
Land poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box us w > indi 














pont Rust Farm Fence 


5 Heavily galvanized. Sold 
= 





direct to farmers at 
Fmanufacturers’ prices, 

Also Poultry and Orna- 
mental Wire and Iron 
‘ene Si ick deal 
‘profits. Catalog free 
Get Speciai Offer. Write, 
THE WARD FENCE CO. 
BOX 378, DECATUR, 


ww WANT A JOB? 


Wehave more calls for office help than we 
eansupply. Your hands earn from 50 cents to 
{iMaday, Your head, when properly trained, 
can earn from $5 to $20 aday. DRAUGHON’S 


will fix yourhead—qualify you for the $5 to $20- 
a-dayclas-and find the job. For FREE cata- 
logue, call, write, or phone DRAUGHON’S BUSI- 
COLLEGE, Charlotte, N. C., Raleigh, N. C., or 
Columbia, S. €. 
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Phosphoric Acid 


Rock Phosphate 
Natural Fertilizer 


Fity pounds of Rock Phosphate, mixed 
with one load manure will increase your 

crop yield from 40 to 75 per cent. Write 
| TODAY for prices. 





(eatral Phosphate Company 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 











The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


ithe basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 

bythe best authority in the United States 
© Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
Wtestlime. Don't buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
Apestal will give you reasons. 


MWHATAN LIME CO, . . Strasburg, Va. 
eee 





— SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
YSTER SHELL LIME 


IS§ 95s PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use 








say 
Let US prove it to you 
WER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Mills, S. C. 








Improvement of Soils, for Larger Crops 
USE 


NITRAGIN 


j (U.S, Patent No. 570918). 
3 spent on Nitrogen-producing crops 
inne you at least two thirds on your 
7 er bills and produce a healthy soil 

nd UXUriant crops. 
wold eet for more than 1,000 000 acres 
tee succes Y during 1909. We guaran- 


S. 
German American Nitragin Company. 


Postal will br ing information. 


CARL TEE 
RLING, SAVANNAH GA, 
: Genera} Agency for the Southeast. 

















can do with hoes. 





THE HOE—THE MOST EXPENSIVE IMPLEMENT ON THE FARM. 


HIS IS the season for the use of the hoe, the most expensive 
implement on thefarm. A very large proportion of Southern 
farmers use the hoe too much for economical production. One man 
working with two horses and a harrow before the crops are planted, 
after they are planted and before they come up, and for some time after 
they come up, can do more at killing grass and weeds than twenty men 


The hoe is a relic of the days when there was no need for 
economizing human labor, but it has little place in the modern 
economical cultivation of a crop. 
growing of cotton, but it is not necessary in the corn crop, or if 
necessary in either, it must always be regarded as a necessary 
evil to be guarded against and prevented as far as possible by the 
better preparation of the land before planting and the more free 
use of the harrow in the early cultivation of these crops. 


It may be necessary in the 








GET A GOOD CORN PLANTER. 


It Will Soon Pay For Itself in Labor 
Saved—Dropping Seed by Hand is 
Wasting Labor and Money. 


Messrs. Editors: Knowing that 
The Progressive Farmer is read by so 
many farmers, I wish to write a few 
words relative to corn planters, corn, 
ete. 

I believe that at least one half of 
the corn in the South is planted the 
old way, by hand, which is the most 
expensive piece of work I know of in 
the planting line. It is difficult to 
get the corn regular, and planted the 
same depth by hand and this is the 
cause of at least one half the irregu- 
lar stands of corn. A planter places 
the corn regular, at the same depth 
and does away with all clods—I mean 
one with a knife opener which is the 
best kind, I think. Where one has 
a small farm get a one-row planter, 
and where you want corn planted 
“plumb good” get a two-row planter 
and you will be astonished at the 
rapidity with which you can finish 
planting. 

I have a two-row planter that will 
over half pay for itself this season. 
It is a fine planter in every respect; 
plants peanuts, peas, corn, cotton, 
sorghum, all two rows at a time. One 
man and two horses can plant from 
12 to 13 acres a day and do it bet- 
ter than five men and two horses can. 

Let every farmer get a good plant- 
er. G. C. LEWIS. 
Tangipahoa, La. 





THREE THINGS NEEDED ON 
EVERY FARM. 





A Good Pasture, a Good Garden, and 
a Good Orchard are Indispensable. 


Messrs. Editors: A man told me 
the other day he and his family 
were digging up land with grubbing 
hoes—that is, new-cleared. Certain- 
ly he must not know much about im- 
proved implements or he would be 


S. C. White Orpingtons 


Stock direct from Cook’s first pen. the origina- 
tor of all Orpingtons $5fori5eggs. Buff Or- 
pingtons, $2 50 for 15 eggs. Some Burf Stock 
for sale. 


W. S. VESTAL, : East View Farm, 


GRAHAM, N. C. 


S. Cc. BLACK MINORCAS 


Nerthrop strain, the winning and laying kind. 
Eggs 15 for $1; 100 for $6 I can usually ship on 
day following receipt of order 

B. C. ROOTH. Randleman, N. C. 


R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
The fowl you are looking for. Eggs to Hatch. 
Send for circular todav “‘A Square Deal.”’ 
D. MATT THOMPSON, - -_ Statesville, N.C. 


(Mention Progressive Farmer ) 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Single Comb Buff Leghorn and Rose Comb 
Rhode I-land Red eggs, $1 per 20. Rose Comb 
Black Minorca and White Wyandotte eggs, $1 
per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Walnut Grove Poultry Yards, 

















China Grove, N. C. 





using some kind of a plow instead 
of a grubbing hoe. 

Now I believe in improved im- 
plements, good teams and all like 
that, but I guess I will have to pur- 
chase by degrees. I can see the great 
need of good teams and improved 
farm implements every day. Most 
farmers in this country don’t know 
what crimson clover, alfalfa, vetch 
or anything of that kind is. They 
don’t know the value of turning un- 
der a crop of clover in the spring. 
You don’t see any hog pastures on 
any of the farms. They don’t realize 
what a good pasture and a few hogs 
would be. Still meat is 25 cents, 
charged, now; and that is the way 
many get their meat in this county, 
and make from % to % bale of cot- 
ton to the acre to pay for it in the 
fall. 

What an easy matter it would be 
to have a good pasture on every farm 
and raise that meat at home. The 
most important things on the farm 
are a good pasture, a good orchard 
and a good garden. All, well cared 
for, will make a living. I know some 
people who have no garden at all. 
The vegetables they use they get 
from their neighbors’ gardens. Most 
gardens have dead weeds and grass 
in them through the winter. 

WALTER COX. 





PLANT SOME PUMPKINS. 


Be certain to persuade the good 
man to raise pumpkins for the cows 
and hogs this year, but be positively 
certain that they are not all used that 
way. They are gaining ground in 
the South for home eating. Send 
some to market, a few at the time, 
and make pin money off them. 
Pumpkin pies are delicious, but few 
Southern people know how to make 
them. Experiment, as I did, and 
learn. It will pay you, but be sure to 
add a little molasses to your batter, 
some spices, a pinch of flour and 
plenty of butter and sugar. Bake 
without upper crust. MRS. D. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





We welcome Mr. Clarence Poe 
home. He is a most useful citizen, 
and perhaps the best all-round news- 
paper man in the State. He has made 
The Progressive Farmer one of the 
foremost institutions in the country. 
We hope he will find his work more 
joyous than ever, and that his trip 
abroad has intensified his love for his 
home.”’—Charity and Children. 

We heartily concur in what Broth- 
er Johnson says of the editor of The 
Progressive Farmer. Recently we 
heard a member of the Legislature, 
a very conservative man, say that Mr. 
Poe is doing more for the upbuilding 
of this grand old State than any oth- 


er man in_ it.—Roanoke-Chowan 
Times. 











Loading carriers with asphalt at Trinidad Lake 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


Consider Genasco from the three 
vital standpoints: 


1. What it does 
2. What it costs 
3. What it saves 


1. Genasco waterproofs your roof to 
last. Trinidad Lake Asphalt, used in 
making Genasco, is Nature’s everlasting 
waterproofer that has resisted the influ- 
ences of weather-changes for centuries. 
It carries into Genasco these same 
weather-resisting qualities, and makes 
it defy rain, snow, wind, sun, cold, and 
heat; and it makes it permanently 
waterproof. 


2. Genasco costs about the same in 
the beginning as the socalled ‘‘asphalt 
composition’’ or the ‘‘special process”’ 
roofings which would be wonderfully 
good imitations of Genasco if they didn’t 
crack, break, and goto pieces. But they 
can’t stand the real test—the weather. 
They haven’t the lasting life which zat- 
ural asphalt gives. 

Genasco is economical because it re- 
sists and lasts. 


3. The saving in Genasco Roofing 
isplain. Youdo away with leaky roofs 
and the expense of repairing them; you 
prevent costly damage to rooms and fur- 
niture, and you save the cost of re-roof- 
ing. Genasco first-cost is last-cost. 


Get Genasco Roofing—either mineral 
or smooth surface. Guaranteed, of 
course. 


The Kant-leak Kleet for roofing-seams pre- 
vents nail-leaks, does away with dauby cement, 
and gives a fine finish to the roof. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco with Kant-leak 
Kleets packed in the roll. Write us for samples 
and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


750 The Barber Asphalt 
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. 
Paving Company 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready rooting in the world. 
. 
rao Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 





Cross-section Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 

= Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 




















The 

of a building is the important 
part. A poor cheap roof is a 
waste of money. 

American Ingot Iron Rust Re- 
sisting Fire and Lightning Proof 
Roofing can be laid by any one 
and at a moderate cost, and lasts 
a lifetime. Ask for Booklet A. 
and low price list free. 








THE 
DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO., 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of 
Cow Peas. Hulls and 
cleans without burst- 
ing the peas—increases 
their value 10c. per bu. 
; Many have given entire 
satisfaction for over 10 
it years. Illustrated cata- 
bw, log free upon request. 
ages Write today Dept 22. 
7 _ SANDERS MFG. Co. 


Rome, Georgia 





DonwT Buy GASOLINE ENGINES 


or aleohol engine, superior to any one-cylinder engine; revolutionizing power. Its weight and bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, with 
y S n. : Vibration practically overcome. Cheaply mounted on any wa 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., 41g West 15th St., Chicago. THIS IS OU 


Less to Buy—Less to Run. Quickly, easily started. 
engine. 


on. It is 
‘IFTY-NINTH YEAR, 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
“THE MASTER WORKMAN,” 
a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene 


eater darablilty. Costs 
is a combination portable, stationary or traction 


404 (8) 


Get The 
Dealers’ Profit 


HEN you 
You select ” buy a 
your own piano or 
terms organ froma dealer 








you must pay his 
profit, You must 
pay the whole- 
saler’s profits; you 
must pay sales- 
men’s salaries 
store rents, and 
other expenses 
These accumula- 
tive profits often 
double the price of 
the instrument and 
you have to pay 
them. But the Cornish plan 
does away with all these middle- 
men’s profits—you buy direct 
from the factory—you pay half 
the dealer’s price—you receive 


100 cents value and satisfaction for every dollar you putina 


Cornish 





These instruments bave for over half a century been regarded 
as standard—no better instruments are made than Cornish 
instruments. No matter how much you pay you cannot get 
aninstrument with a purer, richer tone, or one with more 
perfect action, or one that is made to better withstand the 
test of time. Cornish pianos and organs have been made by 
the same family for fifty years—three generations of master 
craftsmen and are sold direct from the factory to the home at 
the lowest price possible for a first-class standard instrument. 
s 
A Year’s Trial Free 
So confident are we — ae “coe 
that any Cornish piano 
or organ will delight 
you in every particular 
that we are willing to 
place any instrument, 
you may select é 
right in your own 











home for a whole 
year’strial and test, 
absolutely free. 
If the instrument 
does not please you 
in every respect 
the trial will not 
cost you one penny 
Besides we give you 


Two Years’ Time To 
Pay If Necessary 


No money required in advance. 
insist upon your being fully satisfi , 
with the Cornish instrument ya 
select before we ask you to pay for is 


Get Our Big 
Book Free 


Our big, handsome art portfolio 
catalogue pictures Cornish pianos 
and organs, tells how they are 
made and explains why we are 
ay able to give you double value for 

3 your money. . You should have 
My this book before you invest a 
cent in a piano or organ. It costs 
us nearly a dollar to place it ia 
your hands, but we send it free. 
We will also send you a book of 
5000 names and addresses of 















recent satisfied Cornish purchasers. 


Gornish GO. Sere 


Ten Weeks’ Trial Only Ten Cents 


To New Subscribers Only, The Progressive 
Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial for ten 
cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who 
need it but do not read it. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 




















SONG. 


I will come to you; 


W HEN THE bluebirds flock the furrow, 


When the gray mouse quits his burrow, 


And the skies are blue; 


When the little leaves cast shadow 
O’er the roads of Eldorado, 

Where, on hill and happy meadow, 
Flowers have come to view; 


When the same old bells will tinkle 


Where the cattle roam, 


And the shattered blossoms sprinkle 


All the lanes at home; 


When the goldfinch pipes a measure 
To a world of peace and pleasure, 
When the cunning crow digs treasure, 

From the mellow loam. 


My tired heart will drink the easement 


Of the dusk and dew, 


Revel in the dear appeasement 
Which its childhood knew, 
And along the same old highway, 
Through the same neglected byway, 
Once we called your way and my way, 


I will come to you. 


—John Charles McNeill, in ‘Songs Merry and Sad.” 








THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN CANNING. 


A Few Scientific Principles That Will Help the Housewife 
Make a Success of the Work. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh. N. C. 


serving of fruits and vegetables 
depends upon three things: 

First in importance is the careful 
selection and picking over of the fruit, 
Insect or worm- 
infected fruit is 
not safe; over- 
ripe fruit or that 
which shows signs 
of decay should 
not be eaten nor 
canned. The fruit 
should be of uni- 
form ripeness and 
frees from blem- 
ish. 

Second. Upon complete steriliza- 
tion, not only of the fruit but all the 
jars, cans and utensils to be used 
in the process. Nearly all the fail- 


GS ‘serine in the canning or pre- 





MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 




















SNOWDRIFT 


HOGLESS LARD 





Sold by all Leading Dealers 
who avoid substitution trade 


Snowdrift Hogless Lard goes one-third further, costs 
one-third less, is three-thirds more healthful and whole- 
some than hog lard, and produces the most beautiful 
results known to any shortening. Always call for 
Snowdrift, the original HOGLESS shortening. Buy in 
tins only. Snowdrift is imitated but never rivaled. : 


Made 


- The Southern Cotton Oil Co., 


New York, Savannah. 
New Orleans, Chicago 

















ure in keeping of the fruits comes 
from careless handling or insufficient 
heat, 

Third. The cans must be perfect, 
the rubbers new, and cans must be 
filled to their utmost capacity be- 
fore sealing. The canning process, 
however applied, has two simple ob- 
jects in view: one to dispose of the 
bacteria already present in the food, 
next to prevent the access of other 
bacteria. This must be accomplish- 
ed by sterilization of all jars and 
utensils and the formation of a vac- 
uum in the jar. 

Over one hundred years ago Fran- 
cois Appert made practical applica- 
tion of the method of preserving 
food by putting it in cans or bottles 
which he hermetically sealed. He 
then put the bottles in cans of water 
and boiled them for more or less 
time, depending upon the food. In 
Appert’s time, and indeed until re- 
cently, it was thought that the oxy- 
gen of the air caused decomposition 
of the food. The investigations of 
scientists, particularly of Pasteur, 
have shown that it is not the oxygen 
of the air which causes fermentation 
and putrefaction, but to the bacteria, 
moulds and yeasts. All of these are 
themselves plants of a very low or- 
der and all attack plants of a higher 
order in much the same way. Every 
housewife is familiar with the yeast 
plant and its habits and since the 
yeast plant is easily killed it may 
be left out of the question in can- 
ning vegetables. Yeasts and molds 
thrive in mixtures containing sugar. 
As a general rule molds are likely to 
attack jellies and preserves and are 
not concerned with the spoiling of 
canned vegetables. Bacteria are 
much more resistant to heat than 
molds or yeasts and, unlike these 
species, are capable of growth when 
no air is present. Unless, therefore, 
the vegetable is thoroughly steriliz- 
ed the exclusion of air is no safe- 
guard. 

In former years the exclusion of air 
from canned articles was supposed 
to be important. Now we know that 


the exclusion of air is only neces- 
sary beczuse in excluding it we ex- 
clude the germ. Air which has been 
freed from germs by heat or mechan- 
ical means can be passed continuously 
over canned food without affecting it 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


in the least. 
filled with a vegetable wh 
narily spoils rapidly, 
string beans or corn, a 
a cork it is stopped with a thick Dlug 


If a glass bottle is 


ich ordj. 
for example 
nd instead of 


of raw cotton and heated un 
the germ life is destroyed, the foog 
will keep indefinitely. The airy can 
readily pass in and out through the 
plug of cotton while the germs from 
the outside can not pass through 
but are caught and held in it, 
meshes. 

It may occur to my readers that 1 
have dwelt unnecessarily long upon 
the cause of the spoiling of canned 
food. I have done so because 80 
many good housewives yearly loge 
money and labor by failure to un- 
derstand this principle. Let me Te 
peat that spoiled canned goods arg 
due to lack of complete Sterilization 
that is, to a poor method used in the 
canning process. 

All of this may seem new-fashion. 
ed and unnecessary to some, for not 
uncommonly one will hear a house 
wife say: “My grandmother neyer 
heard of all this and she was the 
most successful person at canning | 
have ever known.” True, but it must 
be remembered that our grand. 
mothers made their delicious pre. 
serves, and canned tomatoes, but 
they never attempted to keep the 
long list of-+ delicious, delicately 
flavored fruits and vegetables that 
we are able to supply to ou 
families to-day, such as lima 
bean, string beans, peas, corn, as 
paragus, okra, squash, beets, cauli- 
flower, sweet potatoes, and soup 
stock; canning food for home use 
does not involve the hours of labor 
in an over-heated kitchen and the 
large supply of utensils to be cared 
for as formerly, because we have 
learned the secret of the steriliza- 
tion process which has immeasure- 
ably shortened the labor. For a 
family of moderate size unless ons 
wishes to dispose of the excess prt 
duct, a steam cooker and a one 
burner kerosene stove will accon- 
plish most effective work. 

It has been clearly and effectively 
demonstrated also, that foods can be 
perfectly canned by use of the fire 
less cooker. The food is packed in 
the jar, thoroughly heated in boiling 
water or steam, then stored away ia 
the fireless cooker where the long- 
continued heat successfully destroys 
both the bacteria and their spores. 

There are three bulletins with 
which every housewife should sup- 
ply herself before the canning sea- 
son begins. Farmer’s Bulletins Nos. 
359, 208, U. S. Department of Agri 
culture, Washington, D. C., and 
North Carolina Department of Agrti- 
culture Bulletin No. 5. Because the 
subject is treated fully and numer- 
ous recipes given for a full variety 
of fruits and vegetables and their 
combinations, in these bulletins, 
which may be had for the cost of 4 
postal card, specific recipes and di 
rections are omitted in this number. 


til all 





ORDER A CANNER RIGHT AWAY. 


It is in Every Way More Satisfactory 
Than the Old Way of Canning in 
Glass, and the Cost is Very Small. 


There is no reason why any house 
keeper should continue in the old 
way, working and worrying in the 
heat with glass jars putting up 4 low 
grade of goods. 

If you have no canner order one at 
once, and a crate of cans for 4 start, 
and fill your pantry with canned 
tomatoes, beans, peas, corn, okra, 
sweet potatoes and any other veget- 
ables you like, and all the different 
kinds of fruits and berries. You 
will then have the pleasure of em 
joying the finest fruits and vegetables 
to be found: for does not every farm- 
er and his family enjoy his own home 
raised products so much more tase 
those he buys from the city markets’ 
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I see no reason why every farmer or 
gardener should not have his table 
well furnished every day in the year 
from his own home-raised supplies, 
and that at small cost. The present 
high prices of meat, and the pros- 
pects that it may continue so should 
cause us to give more thought to the 
fruit and vegetable business. 

A few people claim that fruit kept 
in tin cans is not healthy. I have 
used tin cans altogether for the past 
12 years for keeping all kinds of 
fruit and vegetables, and I have never 
had a case of sickness in my family 
yet from the use of it. 

1 would not use the glass jars if 
[had them furnished me free of cost, 
because the fruit does not have so 
much of the natural taste, owing, I 
suppose, to the process employed in 





canning in glass, as it is usually 
TO PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


READERS. 


The Progressive Farmer, like the 
progressive man in any other busi- 
ness, must use progressive methods. 
One of our friends, a good farmer he 
was too, bought an additional 80 
acres, and put a mortgage on same 
of $2,000. A few weeks later he 
called on a neighbor of his who was 
seriously ill, and on walking home 
from visiting the sick bed of the 
friend the thought occurred to him: 
“How would my wife handle the 
farm if I should die?’’ He figured 
that she would probably lose the 80 
acres and the $2,000 that he had al- 
ready paid on same. It was a long 
walk—before he reached home he 
decided he would do just exactly as 
a business acquaintance of his in the 
city had done, namely: take out 
enough life insurance so that in case 
of his death his wife could pay the 
mortgage and have all of the prop- 
erty clear and in shape to work or 
dispose of to best possible advantage. 

Just before purchasing this 80 
acres this man had about decided to 
buy an automobile, but instead made 
“payment with the money which he 
would have used for the automobile, 
on this additional 80 acres. 

Four months after he took out 
this insurance he died; his wife was 
paid the premium promptly, dis- 
charged the mortgage, and today is 
ably supervising the work of the en- 
tire farm and getting along very 
nicely. 

This is an example which should 
make every farmer think. If you 
should die tonight, are your wife and 
babies protected? If you have a 
Mortgage on your farm, you should 
have a life insurance policy large 
enough to pay it in case of your 
death. Before you buy an automo- 
bile you should have a $5,000 life 
Msurance policy for your family. 

The Greensboro Life Insurance 
Company at Greensboro, N. C., have 
& special farmers’ policy. They are 
carrying more insurance among the 
farmers of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia than any other 
Msurance company. If you will ask 
them, they will be glad indeed to 
send you a specimen policy, a policy 
all Made out the same as the original 
Dolicy would be that you may read 
‘very feature of how it will protect 
You and your family. 

Indeed, no man should be willing 
<heg without some protection on his 

- Even a small policy will give 
you a wonderful sense of security, 
so seg Save you much anxiety 

orry as to what would happen 
0 your family in case of your death. 
Fh Mr. Julian Price, Sec’y., 
Gane Life Insurance Co., 
and aga N. C., tell him your age 
Dolicy Ayn send you a specimen 
treat, prot ell you exactly what this 

ection will cost you. 
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cooked before it is put in the jars 
and sealed. When tin cans are used 
the fruit is put in the cans and seal- 
ed before it is cooked, which causes 
it to retain its natural flavor, while 
a great deal of the flavor is lost by 
cooking before it is put into the cans. 

There is something new now in 
cans, that require no soldering. The 
caps are made to fit in the cans prac- 
tically air tight and are forced in 
with a little machine which is screw- 
ed down to a table, by pressing a 
lever. The work is much easier than 
soldering and is just as good because 
they are perfectly air tight. 

I hope a great many of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers will order 
a small inexpensive little canning out- 
fit and a few hundred cans this 
spring, and put up their own supply 
of fruits and vegetables, and I wish 
to assure you that you will never 
regret your purchase. 

I will here state that you can pur- 
chase a good canner that is reliable 
and 100 quart cans for $10. Buy 
your canner of a reliable firm and 
you get complete instructions, so that 
any inexperienced person can put up 
goods of the finest quality. 

MRS. H. C. WALKER. 

Poors Knob, N. C. 





CANNING TO SUIT THE FARM 
HOME. 


“Fill Jars to the Brim and Seal Air 
Tight While Boiling Hot,” is the 
Secret. 


Messrs. Editors: The pantry con- 
taining the greatest variety of canned 
goods is not always the one best 
stocked for home use. The house- 
wife needs those things that will best 
enable her to vary the meals through 
the winter days, and to quickly pre- 
pare for unexpected guests without 
ransacking her brain for ‘‘something 
for dinner.” 

For this purpose, perhaps the soup 
stocks and vegetables rank first. 
Snap beans, butter beans, green peas, 
okra, tomatoes and corn are all ex- 
cellent when properly canned. But- 
ter beans ard peas should be gather- 
ed as soon as filled out enough to 
shell easily. If allowed to get full 
grown they lose their delicate flavor. 
The vegetables being more difficult 
to keep than fruits, require much 
more cooking. 

To can corn: S§plit the kerne!s 
lengthwise and scrape with the back 
of the knife. Fill jars with the corn, 
packing hard, until full, screw on 
top—not tight, and place in boiler of 
cold water. Let come to a boil and 
boil steadily three hours. Remove 
from the fire,and let eool then re- 
move jars and tighten tops very tight. 
Peas and beans may be canned the 
same except the packing. Simply 
shake the jars to settle. 

To can tomatoes, select firm, ripe 
tomatoes, pour boiling water over 
them to remove skin. Place in kettle 
without water and boil half hour, 
fill jars level full and seal. Corn 
or okra may be canned with tomatoes 
for soup. : 

To can okra, select tender pods un- 
der 4 inches long, boil in twice the 
amount of water until there is just 
enough to cover it. Fill jars and 
seal. The long cooking improves 
the flavor. 

The fruits and berries are less 
difficult to can, as they all require 
very little cooking. Select nice firm 
fruit, let come to a good boil. Fill 
your jars level full and seal air tight 
at once, tightening the tops again as 
they cool, and you have nice firm 
fruit that will keep for years. I now 
have fruit five years old as firm and 
good as the day it was canned. 

Then the preserves and jellies 
which can not be omitted, for those 
school baskets demand an unlimited 
supply. Preserves, with few excep- 
tions, can all be made alike. Select 
good firm fruit, using %-pound sugar 


to 1 pound fruit and cook until the 
fruit is preserved through, or, if 
berries, until the syrup jellies. To 
toughen soft fruit for preserves, melt 
the sugar and pour the hot syrup 
over the fruit. Let stand over night 
and preserve. 

Jellies require equal weights sugar 
and strained fruit juice. 

It is an easy matter to have a well- 
filled pantry with little trouble. I 
have filled over 200 jars a season by 
filling one jar or half a dozen while 
dinner is cooking. Fruit for jelly is 
boiled at breakfast and turned into 
a muslin bag suspended from a hook 
until dinner begins. Fruit and veg- 
etables are gathered the evening be- 
fore and those that will permit it are 
prepared. Those of you who have 
never tried this “little at a time” 
canning, try it just once. 

Glass jars and tops are best and 
should be boiled before using. Mason 
tops, with proper care, may be used 
several seasons, but Schram and sim- 
ilar tops should never be used a sec- 
ond time. Rubbers should always be 
new and soft. 

Always keep fruit in a dry, cool, 
dark place. Much spoiled fruit is 
due to a damp cellar. 

Whether you use a new home can- 
ning outfit or the preserve kettle on 
the range, the same secret to success 
in canning holds true; that is: Fill 
jars to the brim and seal air tight 
while boiling hot. 

MRS. P. G. HAMMETT. 

Storeville, Miss. 





Mark Twain’s Courtship. 


When Mark Twain first met the 
young lady who afterward became his 
wife he was not such a distinguished 
man as he was later on, says the 
Wasp. His origin was humble. and 
he had been a pilot on the Mississip- 
pi River. The future Mrs. Clemens 
was a judge’s daughter, and her fa- 
ther desired for his son-in-law some 
one of social position equal to his 
own. Clemens, however, fell in love 
with the daughter and proposed to 
her. He was refused. Not in the 
least downcast, he said to the young 
lady: ‘‘Well, I did not believe you’d 
have me, but I thought I’d try.’’ 

After awhile he tried again, with 
the same poor result. With that 
celebrated drawl he said, ‘“‘I’d think 
a great deal more of you if you’d 
said yes, but it’s hard to bear.” 

The third trial resulted in success, 
but then came the task of tackling 
the father. 

“Judge,” asked Clemens, ‘‘have 
you seen anything going on between 
Miss Lizzie and me?’’ 

“What? What?” testily exclaimed 
the old gentleman, and Clemens re- 
peated the question. 

“No indeed, sir; I have not,” re- 
plied the judge. 

“Well, look sharp and you will,’ 





said the rising young author. He 
got the girl. 
Don’t overlook the article ‘How 


to Fight Houseflies,’’ on page 16. The 
earlier you begin, the beter. 










Figure on 
Painting 

This Spring 
A second short flax 
crop keeps linseed oil 
up, but the increase in 
price in pure white lead 
paint is not so great as 
you may fear. 

Get at your dealer’s 
the cost of 100 pounds 
of *‘Dutch Boy Painter’” 
White Lead, 4 gals. pure 
, linseed oil, 1 gal. tur- 
pentine, 1 pint turpentine drier—this makes 
8 gallons of old-fashioned paint. 

Compare this cost, either by the gallon or by 
the job, with what you used to pay for paint. 

You'll find the differenee so small that you 
can’t afford to put off painfjng, or to paint with 


anything except “Dutch Boy Painter’ White 
Lead. Write for free ‘* Painting Helps No. 141 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Offices in the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis 

San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co,, 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh) 


Bicycles—Bicycles 
Up to Date—Fully Equipped—$16.75 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Second handed bikes at 
$7.00 and upward, practically as good as new. 
Hedgethorn tires, self healing, puncture proof. 
Sold: by Chicago houses at $8.50; our price, $4 25. 
500 wheels to sell by June Ist. 

FRANC L. IVES & CO., 
109-111 Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N.C. 















Notice to Members of the 
Farmers’ Union 


Ihave contracted with Messrs. A. H. Motley 
Co., manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., 
to furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low 
price. These are high grade goods. Send rr 
orders direct to factory, or through your S. B. A. 

Yours fraternally, 

J. R. RIVES, S. B. A., Sanford, N. C. 





North State Life Insurance Co., 
KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
olina Company. 

Agents wanted where the Company is not 
now represented. 
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- Just out. 

- Patented. New Useful Combination. 
Low priced. Agents aroused. Sales easy. Every home needs 
tools. Here are 15 toolsin one. Essex, Co., N. Y. agent sold 100 
first few days. Mechanic in shop sold 50 to fellow workmen. 
Big snap to hustlers. Just write a postal—say: Give me special 
confidential terms. Ten-inch sample free if you mean business. 
THOMAS MFG. CO.,5855 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 
: ¥ Jaden aide: AEE SUA le ' 


RANGER” BICYCLES 


66 

ag Have imported roller chains, sprockets an 
R i\e pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
=: Nee iuds; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 


\ \ N equipment and many advanced features pos: 
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sessed by noother wheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs 
FACTORY PRICES #7772: 
are less than 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
(ia models from 812 up. A few good second- 
i hand ern y $3 ETR Week! 
] eship 
baer 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL? 3) 
ry 5 proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
yy Bh without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
Gy bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
price until you get our big new catalog and 
Special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
A postal brings everything. Write it now. 


Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, 
parts, 
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and sundries half usual prices 
Rider Agents Srery where are coining money séuing our bi. 
cycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept-N-298 CHICAGO 





ThePRESIDENT, 


REGULAR 


50¢ 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


$199 


prove it. 


send us 
book of new patterns. 


GUARANTEED WORK SHIRT 


Like the 50c Regular, now worn by over 2 MILLION MEN, it is made to stand 
the strenuous wear of work day, but for men who want something extra special. 
Both are the greatest values for the money on the market. Comparison will 

Made by special operators of attractive, extra strong, fast color ma- 
terials; reinforced and GUARANTEED. 


The President Shirt Co. 


The $1.00 Extra Special President Work 
* Shirt ought to appeal to you at once. 


Your dealer can supply you: if not, 


his name, your collar size and the price in stamps for sample shirt and 


108 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Remember the sacred duty youowethe dead 
REPUBLIC CEMETERY FENCES AND GATES 
Will mrotect and beantify the resting p'ace of your Aeparted loved 
ones. Theyareinexpensiv and almosteveriasting. Mads of large 


8 heavily galvanized rust proof wites. Exclusive, attractive designe. 
4 Special prices to churches and cemeteries, 


Postal Wi)' * ‘ing OurCatalo, 


A g» 
OBRepublic Fence & Gate Co., 297 Republic St., N. Chicago, i. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not” 





Published Weekly by the Agricultarai Publishing Co., at 
RALEIGH, N. C. STARKVILLE, MISS. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 

scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good tothe subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper, and that the subscriber must say when writing 
each advertiser: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver- 
tising it carries.” 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1 00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 

To induce new subs:ribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 

To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 


Eight Facts About Canning. 








FARM canning outfit pays. 
(2) It pays because there is always a 


demand for canned goods at profitable 


prices. 

(3) It pays the better because the farm-canned 
product is better than the factory-canned product 
and more in demand. 

(4) It pays because you can do the work and 
make the extra money at a time when other farm 
work is light. 

(5) It pays, anyhow, whether you wish to sell 
a single can to outsiders or not, simply in pro- 
viding the luxury of a variety of fruits and vege- 
tables for your own table—every day in the year. 

(6) It pays all the more because meats are 
high and going higher, and the liberal use of such 
canned products would be at once a less expensive 
and more wholesome change from the excessive 
use of meat on Southern farms. 

(7) It pays because you need not invest money 
in a more expensixe “equipment than you need. 
You can buy a canner anywhere from $3.50 to 
$500. 

(8) And finally, if you are to get the most out 
of the 1911 canning possibilities there is no time 
to lose. Order your outfit at once, and plant lib- 
erally and quickly of all crops needed for canning 
purposes. 





The Weeder or the Harrow? 


our statements relative to the usefulness of 
the weeder have not been misleading. 
The editorial statements regarding the weeder, 


T's: QUESTION has been raised as to whether 


we believe, have been strictly correct. We have 
stated that it was the one implement which the 
one-horse farmer could use for rapid cultivation, 
and that it was a splendid implement for the two- 
horse farmer in cultivating his crops. 

But we have always stated that the weeder 
will not prove satisfactory when thorough prepa- 
ration is not given, nor on heavy lands or lands 
run together to form a hard crust. In these 
cases the smoothing harrow should always take 
the place of the weeder. 

It is then asked, Why not the harrow in all 
cases? For these reasons: (1) The one-horse 
farmer, whose land is well prepared and light or 
mellow, can get over more ground with a weeder 
than with a harrow. (2) The weeder on such 
land does practically as good work and runs much 
lighter. (3) The weeder on such lands will do 
satisfactory work and may be used longer, or un- 
til the crops are larger than is practicable with 
the smoothing harrow. 

Some of our correspondents may possibly have 
been less careful in stating the true function of 
the weeder; but we feel quite certain that the 
editorial position of The Progressive Farmer has 
been correct, as to the work to be done with the 
weeder. It has its limitations; but it is a very 
useful implement for early, rapid cultivation when 
the land is in proper condition, especially for the 
use of the one-horse farmer. 


““Old Man Average’—I. 


| 


E, of course, want to make The Progressive 
\\ Farmer of interest and value to every 
man who is at all interested in farm work 
or in the development of rural life in the South. 
We hope to make it appeal to the large farmer and 
to the small farmer, to the man with lots of money 
and to the man whose needs are much more nu- 
merous than his dollars. There is, however, one 
man in this Southland of ours for whom the paper 
is especially made, to whom we write all our most 
earnest appeals and whose needs we try to con- 
sider most carefully in the make-up of every is- 
sue. This man is a neighbor of yours. You see 
him every day in the week on the farm, and on 
Sundays when you go to church. His name is 
Mr. Average Farmer, but since he is a pretty like- 
able sort of man, few people call him that unless 
it is on special occasions. They usually refer to 
him as Old Man Average, and he doesn’t mind 
the name a bit. So, as we are on pretty friendly 
terms with him, we, too, will call him by this 
more intimate name. 

As we said, Old Man Average is a likeable 
person; he is a good citizen; he pays his taxes, 
deals fairly with his neighbors, goes to church on 
Sunday, minds his own business, thinks for him- 
self and has the respect and good-will of his neigh- 
bors and of the whole community. He isa special 
favorite of the politicians and the newspaper men 
on election years, but that is because he has so 
much influence when he goes to the polls. The 
people who know him best respect him for the 
sterling qualities he has—for what he really is. 
And when we, who consider ourselves, and whom 
he seems to consider, a good friend of his, occa- 
sionally say things about him rather different from 
what the politicians say, it is only because we 
believe that he does not, himself, fully appreciate 
his own abilities or realize what he might do and 
become. 

It is the plain truth that Old Man Average, 
while a splendid neighbor and a respected citizen, 
is not an extraordinary good farmer and does not 
make as much money as he should. Because he 
does not make as much money as he should, he 
does not have the sort of home that a farmer 
should have. It is not as attractive outside or as 
convenient inside as it might be. A whole lot of 
the things which the people of the towns regard 
as necessities seem to him luxuries entirely out of 
his reach. Therefore, his wife and his children 
have to do a lot of hard work which might be 
avoided under other circumstances and which, if 
Old Man Average thought about it seriously, 
we are fully persuaded he would not allow them 
to do. He thinks his wife and daughters must 
draw all the water out of the well, by hand, or 
else carry it a hundred yards up hill from the 
spring. He doesn’t believe that he could afford 
to put a ram in his spring or to have a pump and 
a gasoline engine to draw water for family use; 
he hasn’t the money to afford these things. Sim- 
ilarly, when Old Man Average wants to take a 
hot bath he boils the water in buckets and pans 
on the kitchen stove. He “just knows” that he 
could not afford to have a range with hot-water 
attachment and a bath-room like his cousins in 
the city have. It requires money to get all these 
things, and Old Man Average hasn’t any money 
to spare. ; 


You won’t wonder that he hasn’t much money 
when you hear a little about the way he farms. 
He breaks most of his land only three or four 
inches deep, with a one-horse plow; a good part 
of it he doesn’t harrow at all, and when he comes 
to cultivating, he is more likely than not to do 
this work with the same plow with which he tried 
to break the land, or else with a sweep about 18 
inches wide. In any case he has to go around 
every row of corn or cotton two to four times 
every time he works it. Of course, he does all 
this work with one horse only and walks after 
the horse over the clods in the hot sunshine all 
day long. He is pretty tired when night comes, 
but he ‘‘just knows” that he couldn’t afford to 
buy a riding cultivator and work two horses. His 
land is cut up too much with ditches and terrace 
banks for that, and part of it is so stumpy that 
when he plows it with a double-shovel he pounds 
his sides and skins his shins so that he says things 
which make him almost ashamed to go to church 
on Sunday. 


His biggest crop is cotton, of course, and he 
raises cotton on the same land year after year. 
He tries, however, to raise enough corn to feed 
his one mule on, and in the fall he fodders this 
corn and puts the fodder away in the mow over 
the stall in which he keeps the mule and the cow. 
Sometimes he has a little pea hay to feed also, 
but usually he depends upon his corn and fodder 
for the mule, and cottonseed and cottonseed hulls 
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for his cow. It is his custom to get out of corn 
before spring comes and to have to buy at any- 
where from 75 cents to $1 a bushel. 

Of course, he has other stock. He keeps two 
or three hogs fenced up in a little pen; he hasn’t 
time to prepare a pasture lot for them, and feeds 
them mostly on corn. The pork he makes cogtg 
him 6 or 7 cents a pound, but that is cheaper 
than what he buys, and he has to buy about a 
third of what he uses. He has some chickens, 
too, and they roost in the trees in summer time, 
because it is pleasanter there than in the old ram- 
shackle hen-house they are supposed to stay in. 
There are not so many insect lodgers in the trees, 
and it doesn’t smell so bad out there. 

Then again, Old Man Average is very fond of 
fire. He burns everything off his fields which 
he can not turn under with that little one-horge 
plow of his, and that includes about all the vege- 
tation which is more than three or four inches 
high. Somehow, though, it never occurred to him 
that he could burn out the stumps which cause 
him so much trouble; he just plows around them 
and waits for them to decay, and as they are most- 
ly long-leaf pine, they decay just about as rapidly 
as Old Man Average gets rich. 

He would have more work stock, of course, and 
better tools, if he made better crops, but somehow 
or other, his land doesn’t produce like it used to. 
He gets less than 20 bushels of corn to the acre 
and never reaches 200 pounds of cotton. To keep his 
crops from decreasing rather than increasing, he 
has to increase his fertilizer bills year by year, 
and by the time he has paid for his fertilizer and 
for his mule’s feed and for what he has to have 
for himself and family, there is not much money 
left. He can’t help feeling at the end of the year 
that there is something wrong, but he is not yet 
exactly sure as to what it is. 

So much for some of the old man’s failings; 
next week we shall have something to say about 
the hopeful part of his case. 





Have a Supply of Fruits and Vegetables 
all the Year. 


HE INCREASING interest in the home garden 
T and orchard is one of the encouraging signs 

in Southern farming to-day, but the fact re- 
mains that we are far from utilizing the possibil- 
ities we have in this direction. There is hardly a 
Southern farmer who could not get something di- 
rectly out of his garden all the year round, and 
there is certainly not one who could not grow 
fruits and vegetables which, if properly taken 
care of, would furnish a delicious and wholesome 
addition to the table every day in the year. The 
raising of vegetables is so easy, where one goes 
at the work in earnest, and the canning of fruits 
and vegetables by the aid of the new home-can- 
ning outfits is so simple, that there is no good 
reason for any farm family having to buy canned 
goods during the winter as so many do, or worse 
still, do without, as many others do. 

On other pages the details of canning are treat- 
ed by those who are familiar with the work. We 
wish here to call attention briefly to the necessity 
of having something to can. There is plenty of 
time yet all over our territory to plant and grow 
a crop of any of the vegetables most commonly 
used for canning. Tomatoes, corn, beans, garden 
peas, pumpkins, okra, beets, sweet potatoes, sauer 
kraut,—all these, and other things, can be grown 
and put up this summer so that a constant supply 
may be on hand all through the winter. Some of 
them, of course, it is not necessary to can, but 
there are those who prefer even sweet potatoes 
and beets canned to those kept any other way. 

As for the fruits, of course, if one has not an 
orchard or a small fruit garden, little can be done 
with them this year. But this only emphasizes 
the need of having both orchard and small fruits 
on the farm and of giving them the best possible 
care. 

Nor need the usefulness of a canning outfit stop 
with the supplying of the family needs. There is 
always a good demand for canned goods of quality, 
and at the prices usually paid there is good money 
in the work, as the letters we publish from de 
lighted subscribers this week abundantly prove. 
Tl 2 peach crop in the South will be short this 
year, but in seasons of abundance we have often 
we adered why canning outfits could not be profit- 
ably used to care for a large part of the surplus 
which is allowed to go to waste. Certainly the 
farmer who has more peaches or plums or berries 
of any kind than he can use during the season 
can, if he has a good canning outfit, get good 
money out of them by putting them up in this 
way—and bigger profits than usual this year be 
cause the crop is short. 





Look out for our “Dairy Special next week. It 
will be a good one. 
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“What's The News? ”’ 


























XXIV.—CHINA: AWAKE AND AT WORK. 


+ ont Bt ant in all the Oriental world just now is the renascence of China, China, too, with a population 

The most ee ca tne hu nan race, is a country so important that we cannot kaow too much about it; and one 
bh nas pee been especially interested in by reason of the number of missionaries we have sent to work among the 

that the oo h therefore asI have already broken into my regular series of letters to reprint a Japanese magazine article 
ecg berted this week my “China; Awake and at Work.” This was written in Peking, for the American Monthly 
The editor, Dr. Albert Shaw, has very kindly given me permission to republish it herewith. Next week 


aggregating ab 


Chinese. 
of mine, Iam repri 


asec cake concluding series of letters on India —C. P. 
ITHIN eighteen months China will have a 
parliament or a revolution (she may have 
poth). Such at least is the prediction Iam 

willing to risk, and it is one which I believe most 

foreigners in Peking would indorse 

And the coming of a parliament, popular gov- 
ernment, to guide the destinies of the vast em- 
ire over which the Son of Heaven has reigned 
- reme for more than four thousand years— 
this is only one chapter in the whole marvelous 
story, not of China Awakening, but of China 
Awake. For the breaking with tradition, the ac- 
ceptance of modern ideas, which but yesterday 
was a matter of question, is now a matter of his- 
tory. ‘China Breaking Up’ was the keynote of 
everything written about the Middle Kingdom ten 
years ago; “China Waking Up” has been the key- 
note of everything treating of it these last five 
years. Now one phrase is almost as obsolete as 
the other. The breaking-up didn’t happen; the 
waking-up has already happened. 

Sir John Jordan, British Minister to China, does 
not exaggerate when: he declares that in a Euro- 
pean sense China has made greater progress these 
last ten years than in the preceding ten centuries. 
The criticism one hears most often now is, not 
that the popular leaders are too conservative, but 
that they are, if anything, too radical; are mov- 
ing, not too slowly, but too rapidly. 

Even Confucius no longer looks backward. A 
young friend of mine who is a descendant of the 
Sage (of the seventy-fifth generation) speaks Eng- 
lish fluently and is getting a thoroughly modern 

education, while Duke Kung, who inherits the 
title in the Confucian line, is patron of a govern- 
ment school which gives especial attention to 
English and other modern branches—by his direc- 
tion. Significant, too, is the fact that the an- 
cient examination halls in Peking to which stu- 
dents have come from all parts of the Empire, the 
most learned classical scholars among them re- 
warded with the highest offices, have now been 
torn down, and where these buildings once stood 
Chinese masons and carpenters are fashioning 
the building that is to house China’s first national 
parliament—unless the parliament comes before 
the building can be made ready. 

And so it goes. When a man wakes up, he 
does not wake up in a part of his body only, he 
wakes up all over. So it seems with Cathay. The 
more serious problem now is not to get her mov- 
ing, but to keep her from moving too rapidly. In 
his Civic Forum address in New York three years 
ago, Wu Ting Fang quoted Wen Hsiang’s saying: 
“When China wakes up, she will move like an 
avalanche.’ A movement with the power of an 
avalanche needs very careful guidance. 


The Coming National Parliament. 


The one question about which every Chinese re- 
former’s heart is now aflame is that of an early 
parliament. By the Imperial Decree of 1908 a 
Parliament and a constitution were promised with- 
in nine years. At that time there was little de- 
mand for a parliament, but with the organization 
of the Provincial Assemblies in the fall of 1909 the 
People were given an opportunity to confer to- 
gether and were also given a taste of power. For 
the first time, too, they seem to have realized sud- 
denly the serious plight of the empire and the 
fact that since the deaths of the late Emperor 
and Empress Dowager and the dismissal of Yuan 
Shih-Kai by the Prince Regent acting for the in- 
fant Emperor, the Peking government is without 
a strong leader. Consequently the demand for a 
hastened parliament has grown too powerful to 
be resisted. True, when the delegates from all 
the Provincial Assemblies voiced this demand to 
the Prince Regent last spring; his reply was the 
Edict of May 29, declaring that the program out- 
lined by their late Majesties, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, could not be changed. Furth- 
efmore, the Throne remarked significantly: ‘Let 
0 more petitions or memorials upon this subject 
be presented to Us; Our mind is made up.” 

Unfortunately for the peace of the Regent, how- 
ever, John Chinaman is absurdly and obnoxiously 
Persistent on occasion. If you will not heed oth- 


to have decided upon a very wise policy with 
regard to Canadian reciprocity. While we 
are confident that the advantages of the recip- 
rocity agreement greatly outweigh the disadvan- 
tages, it is undoubtedly true that from it the man- 
ufacturing interests have more to gain than the 
farmer. In fact, Western farmers claimed it 
would be hurtful to them. Accordingly the Dem- 
ocrats in Congress have decided that while they 
will pass the reciprocity measure, they will sup- 
plement it by passing a ‘“‘free list’? reducing the 
tariff on many things bought by farmers and also 
on beef-trust products. The new ‘free list’ 
which it is proposed to pass includes many agri- 
cultural implements, bagging for cotton, gunny 
cloth and all similar fabrics suitable for covering 
and baling cotton; burlaps and bags or sacks for 
sacking agricultural products; hoop or hand iron, 
or hoop or band steel, of.all descriptions, for bal- 
ing cotton or any other commodity; leather goods, 
boots and shoes, wire, beef, veal, mutton, lamb, 
pork and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, pickled, 
dried, smoked, dressed or undressed, prepared or 
preserved in any manner; bacon, hams, shoulders, 
lard, lard compounds and lard substitutes, and 
sausage and sausage meats; buckwheat flour, corn 
meal, wheat flour and semolina, rye flour, bran, 
middlings and other offals of grain, oatmeal and 
rolled oats, and all prepared cereal foods; bis- 
cuits, bread, etc.; various kinds of timber, except 
boards, planks, deals and other lumber of lignum 
vitae, lancewood, ebony box, granadilla, mahog- 
any, rosewood, satin wood, and all other cabinet 
woods; sewing machines and salt. 
ees 
Southern farmers will be especially interested 
to note that this program puts cotton bagging and 
ties on the free list. We printed in our last issue 
a ringing letter from President Thompson of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange concerning the lat- 
est outrage attempted by the bagging trust. On 
the plea that foreign bagging contains certain 
elements besides ‘‘jute, jute butts and hemp,” it is 
now proposed to make it pay an immensely higher 
duty than at present. If every interested reader 
will send a postal to his Congressman, ‘“‘See that 
the tariff is removed on cotton bagging and ties,” 
it will help. 


6 ik DEMOCRATIC majority in Congress seems 


er appeals, he may commit suicide on your door- 
step, and then you are bewitched for the rest of 
your days, to say nothing of your nights. The 
talk of an earlier parliament would not down even 
at the bidding of the Dragon Throne. Quietly un- 
manageable delegations waited upon viceroys and 
compelled these high officials to petition for a re- 
opening of the question. Down in Kiang Su a 
scholar cut off his left arm and with the red blood 
wrote his appeal. In Union Medical Hospital, 
here in Peking, as I write this, a group of students 
are recovering from self-inflected wounds made in 
the same cause. Going to the Prince Regent’s, 
they were told that the Prince could not see them. 
“Very well,” they declared, ‘‘we shall sit here till 
he does.” At length the Prince sent word that, 
though he could not receive them, he would con- 
sider their petition, and the students then sliced 
the living flesh from their arms and thighs as 
evidence of their earnestness, coloring their pe- 
tition with their blood. 

In late October the National Assembly unani- 
mously petitioned the Throne to hasten the pro- 
gram of constitutional government. The day this 
petition was presented it was currently rumored in 
Peking that unless the Prince Regent should yield 
the people would refuse to pay taxes. But he 
yielded. The trouble now is that he did not yield 
enough to’satisfy the public, and there is every 
indication that he will have to yield again, in spite 
of the alleged unalterableness of the present plan 
which allows a parliament in 1913 instead of in 
1916, as originally promised. 


The Successful War Against Opium. 


Parlimentary government is the one great ac- 
complishment the Chinese people are now inter- 
ested in, because they propose to make it the tool 
with which to work out the other Herculean tasks 
that await them. Happy are they in that they 
may set about these tasks inspired by the self- 
confidence begotten of one of the greatest moral 
achievements of modern times. I refer, of course, 
to the almost marvelous success of their anti- 
opium crusade. 

When the Edict of 1906 came out declaring a 
ten years’ war against cpium, alJ well-informed 
people regarded it as a joke. Many of the of- 
ficials entrusted with the duty of enforcing the 
edict also thought it would prove a farce. But 
when high dignitaries began to lose their official 
heads for failing to rid themselves of the habit, 
and other high officials for failure to prosecute the 
crusade whole-heartedly, their ideas changed. In 
many provinces now not a poppy seed sprouts 
from year’s end to year’s end, and a member of 
the Grand Council tells me that 95 per cent of 
the officials who were formerly opium smokers 
have quit, while the other 5 per cent indulge only 
in secret, the Damocles sword of removal hang- 
ing ever above their heads as the penalty of dis- 
covery. 

The greatest sacrifices have been made by the 
farmers. Dr. C. D. Tenney, of the American 
Legation, is my authority for the statement that 
in the provinces of Shansi and Yunnan land 
values in some cases have decreased as much as 
75 per cent by reason of the farmers having to 
stop poppy culture. On these particular lands 
other crops are only one-fourth as profitable. 
Mortgages made on the basis of old land values 
have been foreclosed; land-owning peasants have 
had to sacrifice their ancestral homes, but China 
has thought no price too great to pay in her effort 
to free her people from their ancient curse. 


China’s Right-About-Face in Education. 


China’s next great task is the education of her 
people, and the remedy for pessimism here is to 
compare her present condition, not with that of 
other nations, but with her own condition ten 
years ago. A reported school attendance of less 
than one million (780,325 to be exact) in a pop- 
ulation of 400,000,000 does not look encourag-. 
ing, but when we compare these figures with the! T 


As we go to press, the Mexican situation is de- 
cidedly ominous. Governor Sloan, of Arizona, has 
officially complained to President Taft that the 
lives of citizens of Douglas in his State are con- 
stantly endangered by the fire of Mexican troops, 
numbers having already been wounded, and has 
asked for Federal assistance for them. In his 
reply President Taft says: ‘‘The situation might 
justify me in ordering our troops to cross the 
border and attempt to stop the fighting or to fire 
upon both combatants from the American side. 
But if I take this step I must face the possibility 
of resistance and greater bloodshed, and also the 
danger of having our motives misconstrued and 
misrepresented, -and of thus inflaming Mexican 
popular indignation against many thousands of 
Americans now in Mexico and jeopardizing their 
lives and property.” The President is greatly 
worried over the situation and will put the matter 
of intervention up to Congress for settlement. As 
we see it, the possibilities of the United States 
hecoming involved have become much more se- 
rious than ever before. . 

*e @ 

In a speech at St. Paul, Minn., last week, ex- 
President Roosevelt declared for popular election 
of United States Senators and the direct primary. 
He also declared for the initiative and referen- 
dum, “if it provides for a sufficiently high per- 
centage of voters to prevent its being applied 
lightly and frivolously.’ 

sss 

The House has passed the bill for popular elec- 
tion of United States Senators, and for making 
campaign contributions public before elections in- 
stead of after, as the Republican law provided. 
Both measures will probably pass the Senate. 

ss 8 


The death of Tom L. Johnson, of Ohio, has 
called forth many high tributes to his character 
and unselfish devotion to the public good. 





A Thought for the Week. 


HOSE WHO exercise the self-restraint to 
avoid altogether the temptation of alcoholic 
liquor are on the safe and wiser side.— 
it Wm. H. Taft. 


statistics of attendance a few years ago, there ig 
unmistakable evidence of progress. In the meta 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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BREEDERS 
DIRECTORY” 











READERS should examine this list before buying improved stock. 
BREEDERS should advertise in this department if they wish to sell improved stock. 





THE COOK FARMS 


63—Registered Mammoth Jacks—63 
17— Registered Saddle Stallions —17 
12—Registered Harness Stallions—12 
Weare making special prices on Jacks 
jand Stallions for the next thirty days. 
We are prepaying the freight on all 
sold. Write for circular or visit the 







farms 


J.F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 





We offer top-notchers 


ANGUS CATTLE of both sexes, choicely 


bred and good individuals. Call or write your 
ants. : 
= ‘TROSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 

d raise the 
Peete KENTUCKY 
JACKS. |Buy from us and 


the specula ‘or’s 
Grofit, Write today for 





OE E. WRIGHT 
Junction City, Ky. 





- Branch Barn 
..Rocky Mount, N. C. 
H. M. AVANT. M 


al 


and 








SUNNYSIDE FARM ANGUS CATTLE 
FOR SALE. Three or four pure-bred Aberdeen- 
Angus bulls of the very best breeding. They 
are about 12 months old, and nearly ready for 
light service. No ticks on the farm. 

W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent that sold at auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 

twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N. C. 


{PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 











Lee Premier 8rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
$1,500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

Re: Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Boars, gilts and pigs, either sex, of choice breed- 
ing and at reasonable prices. 


W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


















RIFTY 
STOCK 


PAYS 


MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION. fe 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE , TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 
: DISEASES. 

TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 






1 














BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED 
% 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO.I MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT, 


A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLOW, IF YOU 
ARE INTERESTED. 










Registered Hereford Bulls For Sale 
Best blood in the South. 


TULEYRIES FARM 
Graham F. Blandy, White Post, Clarke Co., Va. 


HIGHEST CLASS BERKSHBIRES 
Boars in service for sale. Pigs 8 weeks old $10 
each; 12 weeks old $12.50 each, registered and 
transferred f. 0. b. China Grove, N. C. Write 
me your wants or come and see me. 
A.C.McDANIEL, - - - China Grove,'N. C. 


For Breeders High Class Berkshire and Du- 


roc-Jersey Swine 


Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 
blood lines of the breeds. 
D. L. FARRIOR. Raleigh, N. C. 


The Ransier Pony Farm 

















Goats of all kinds bought, sold or exchanged. 
Write for what you want or have for sale. 


Hendersonville, N. C. 











Registered Duroc Jersey Swine 


Fine lot highest quality Duroc-Jerseys ready 
for immediate shipment. Males and females not 
akin. TERRACE VIEW FARM, Forest Depot, Va. 

R. W. WATSON, Prop., R. F. D. No. 1. 


Fairtield Farm 


A nice lot of splendidly bred Berkshire 
pigs for sale. These pigs are raised un- 
der normal conditions. We will sell 
you one pig for $10. and pay for regis- 
tration, or pair for $15 and you pay for 
registration. 


J. HYMAN MEWBORN, Route 2, Kinston, N. C. 


Registered Duroc Jersey Bred Gilts 


These gilts were farrowed August 

For Sale. and September. This offer holds 

gees until June 1st. First orders get pick; price 
.50. W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, N. C. 








The Hog that puts vigor, prolificacy, 
Tamworths size and quality into the chunky lard 
breeders. Isell more Tamworths than any other two 
breeders in U.S. Descriptive literature free. 
this paper. W. WARREN MORTON, Mountain 
Home Stock Farm. Ruseliville, Ky. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Pedigree with each one if wanted. 
cheap. 





Prices 
L. H. VARN, Islandton, S. C. 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


2 registered 3-year old rams------ $30.00 each. 

2 registered 1-year old rams- 25.00 each. 

4 high grade 1-year old rams 15.00 each. 

10 high grade lambs 10.00 each. 
T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great mas- 


sive boars. All pure bred. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








T.E.BROWN, - - - 





Duroc-Jersey Service Boar, and 
Boar Pigs 


Sired by Waverland Col., (No. 22241) sold 1910 
for the highest price of any hog of the year ata 
public sale. Thisis an exceptional opportunity 
to secure the best blood of the best breed at a 
moderate price. All females sold. 


Henry Patrick, - Rustburg, Va. 





40 Choice Bershire Pigs For Sale 


8 more sows to farrow. Pigs sired by Carolina 
Masterpiece, splendid son of the famous Mas- 
terpiece 77,000; also by a fine son of Rival’s 
Champion, grand champion of 1908. Sows large 
and prolific. 36 pigsinthreelitters. No better 
breeding or finer pigs to be had. Am selling 
these pigs very reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or pigs returned at my expense and your 
money back, C. M. Thigpen, Conetee, N. C. 
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WHAT TO DO FOR THE HORSE THAT WON’T EAT. 


If Your Horse or Mule Doesn’t Eat, It is Probably Due to the 
Common Habit of Overworking and Overfeeding in Beginning 
Spring Farming—Reduce Food and Work in Same Proportion 


(No. 16 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.” ) 
By Tait Butler. 


received from readers of these 

articles asking for informa- 
tion on particular or special problems 
arising in the feeding and care of 
their horses and mules. While the 
articles which have already appeared 
in this series, if carefully studied, 
would enable the writers of most of 
the inquiries to answer their own 
questions, still, we shall devote this 
article to a discussion of some of the 
questions raised. 


When Work Stock Won't Eat. 


One correspondent writes that 
he has trouble with his work stock, 
“to get them to eat,’’ and asks for a 
“remedy for horses in a run-down 
condition, with poor appetites.”’ 

It is natural for horses and mules 
to eat well. When their appetites 
are not good it is pretty certain that 
they are sick, or have been fed too 
much, or have been given too hard 
work. The work may not have been 
harder than a horse or mule, proper- 
ly hardened, would stand; but per- 
haps too hard for the condition of 
these animals when it was given. The 
feed may have been none too much 
for a hard-working animal brought 
gradually and slowly up to a full ra- 
tion and hard work. 

Since nothing is said about these 
horses and mules being sick and since 
a poor appetite in work stock at this 
season of the year is, in nine cases 
out of ten, due to over-feeding and 
over-work given before the animals 
were properly prepared or condition- 
ed to them, we shall assume that 
these are the causes of the trouble 
in this case. How this condition of 
affairs is to be prevented has formed 
the subject of articles in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer every spring for four 
or five years. We have given this 
attention to the matter because of the 
frequency of the trouble when the 
farm horses are first started to work 
in the spring. 


N reseed inquiries have been 


How to Keep Horses in Good Con- 
dition. 

It is, in brief, to be prevented by: 
(1) Feeding a balanced ration with 
sufficient variety. (2) By working 
the animals that are soft and unac- 
customed to hard work, moderately, 
until their muscles become hardened 
and accustomed to it. With a heavy 
winter coat of hair, soft muscles and 
soft footing, or soft ground, even 
moderate work may be very severe 
on a horse or mule early in the 
spring. (3) By gradually and slow- 
ly increasing the feed as the work 
is increased and never giving quite 
as much as the animals would eat. 

There is no better way to maintain 
the appetite of a horse than to never 
quite satisfy that appetite. In fact, in 
finding a horse or any other ani- 
mal, it is better to give him a 
little less that he will eat up prompt- 
ly. Fed in this way, he will not 
only keep a better appetite, but will 
stand up to harder work or put on 
more increase in weight. How shall 
we correct this trouble when for any 
cause we have failed to prevent it? 
The average man at once thinks of 
medicine, or tonics. These are very 
good, in their place; but are not 
the most important measures to be 
used, nor are they of much value 
without proper feeding and care. By 
the word care we mean to include 





growing, feeding and regulating the 

work. 

Proportion the Work to Amount of 
Feed Eaten. 

From the foregoing it will plainly 
follow that the first thing we would 
do would be to reduce the feed and 
work. No more should be fed than 
the animals will eat up clean and 
want more, however, small that 
amount may be. It will not do to 
feed a whole lot and then take away 
that which they refuse to eat. They 
have then eaten all they wanted and 
satisfied their appetites and this 
means that they have eaten too much 
for the best conditions for increas- 
ing the appetite. If the feed must be 
reduced to one-half, or one-fourth of 
a ration, then the work should also 
be reduced in a proportional manner. 
No matter how much you may need 
the animal it is economy of feed and 
time to reduce the feed and work to 
the point above indicated, even 
though, at first, not more than one- 
tenth the feed is consumed or one- 
tenth the work done that the animal 
is capable of doing when in good con- 
dition. As the animal increases his 
consumption of feed the work may 
also be increased, but no faster, and 
in all cases it will pay to increase 
both feed and work slowly, rather 
than try to force matters. 


First Feed Right, Then Use This 
Tonic. 


When these directions are followed 
and the feeding done in the manner 
already outlined in these articles, 
then a tonic may be of value in has- 
tening the return of the appetite and 
the ability of the horse to do hard 
work. 

For such a tonic there is nothing 
better than the bitter tonics, such as 
powdered nux vomica or powdered 
gentian, in dram doses each, three 
times a day. These should not be 


YORKSHIRE PIGS 


For sale, 60 three months old pigs out of Im- 
ported Worsley, Miss. 9th and other prominent 
and well bred sows by Imported Manor Duke 
and Bourne Diamond boars. The Yorkshire is 
one of the best if not the best breed of hogs for 
bacon, and instead of farrowing from five to 
seven pigs like the Poland Chinas and Berk- 
shires, they raise from eight to ten pigs in 
nearly every litter. We will sell these pigs 
crated and delivered to the Express Co., for $16 
each. Those who wish these pigs registered 
will be charged $18 each. 


MORVEN PARK FARM . 
J. C. BEAVERS, Manager, - Leesburg, Va. 


Sunnyside Farm Berkshires 


We have for sale about 60 young pigs, the 
very cream of the breed. Boars in service, two 
sons of masterpiece and two grandsons of‘both 
Lord Premier and Premier Longfellow, among 
the sows we have two daughters of Lord 
Premier, three daughters of Premier Long- 
fellow and three daughters of Masterpiece, all 
superb individuals and they have farrowed fine 
pigs. Order early before they are picked over. 

W. R. WALKER. Union, S. C. 











Pure Bred Percheron and Belgian Horses. 
We have horses that are acclimated and the 
right type for the southern buyer. Stallions at 
$300 to $500 each. Brood Mares $350 to $500 
each. Always something good to sell. 

C. A. Alexander & Co., Augusta Co., Harriston, Va. 


Southdown Sheep, Essex Hogs, 
and Collie Dogs. 
LAMBS and PIGS, May and June shipment. 
Collie Pups, April shipment. 
L. G. JONES, - Box 60, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a SPring gy 
ES wagor, therefore fruit, vegetables. eggs, etc. 
bring more money, Ack for special proposition. 
Harvey Spring Co., 739 Lith St, Bacine, Wis. 
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put in the feed of a horse with a 
poor appetite, but should be put on 
his tongue with a large spoon and 
the horse’s head raised slightly until 
they are swallowed. If the fluid ex- 
tract of nux vomica and gentian can 
be obtained we prefer it, and in such 
case we would give two teaspoonfuls 
of a mixture consisting of 1 part of 
fluid extract of nux vomica to 2 parts 
of fluid extract: of gentian. 


Two Specimen Rations Suggested. 


Another subscriber asks us_ to 
give a good ration for a driving 
horse. This we have often done; 
put its make-up must depend, to a 
certain extent, on the price of the 
various feeds. For illustration, the 
following may be used: 


UGrk. 6vsscsvncevns .. 3 parts 
2: Se ee ee 3 parts 
Cottonseed meal ..... 1 part 
Grass hay 

From 1 pound to 1% pounds of 


hay should be given for every 100 
pounds of live weight, and from 1 
to 1% pounds of the grain mixture 
to every 100 pounds of the weight 
of the horse, according to the indi- 
vidual needs of the particular horse 
and the amount of driving he is 
given. If oats are too high-priced or 
are not available, which is frequently 
the case, then a ration of: corn, 5 
parts; cottonseed meal, 1 part, and 
grass hay, will do fairly well, and 
the same amounts should be given, in 
proportion to weight and work as 
above indicated. 








POINTS FOR THE SHEPHERD. 


Look After the Lambs—Some of the Ailments to Which They 


Are Liable, 


and How to Treat Them. 


By A. L. French. Route 2; Bvrdville, Va. 


just beginning the raising of 

sheep will find a number of lit- 
tle matters which, if neglected, will 
cause heavy loss and much disgust 
with the sheep business. The inter- 
nal parasite is the bane of the sheep 
man, few flocks of mutton sheep lo- 
cated in the humid sections of the 
country being free from the trouble. 
A few years ago these _ parasites 
caused a terrible death rate in the 
flocks of the country, and while men 
have learned to handle the trouble 
very largely now, to do so requires 
strict attention to business. 

We have used the gasoline and 
turpentine treatment for years, using 
for an eighty-pound lamb a table- 
spoonful of gasoline or turpentine 
well shaken up with two ounces of 
milk, each dose mixed separately, 
and administered by means of a 
small, long-necked bottle to lambs 
that have been fasting for sixteen 
hours. The dose must be given while 
the lamb is standing on his feet, 
holding his head in very nearly a 
natural position. If the lamb be 
backed into a corner, the shepherd 
standing straddle of him, the medi- 
cine will be very readily adminis- 
tered. Don’t hurry the matter, but 
give the lamb time to swallow nat- 
urally. If the lamb is set on his 
rump, the head raised high up, and 
the medicine forced down him rapid- 
ly, there will be great danger of the 
dose going into the lungs instead of 
the stomach, and should this happen, 
death will almost surely follow. 

Taken in time, before the lambs 
have become badly infected with the 
stomach worms, we have found the 
gasoline treatment quite effective, 
but if neglected until the lamb be- 
gins to drag around and act as if 
life is a burden to him, he is past 
any profitable treatment. 

Another treatment that has be- 
come quite popular is the feeding of 
tobacco. The refuse from the man- 
ufacture of smoking tobacco is used, 
either the small stems or dust. If 
stems are used, simply dip them in 
a strong brine, as strong as can be 
made, place in a box, throw a small 
amount of fine salt over the top, and 
let the sheep and lambs have all of 
the mixture they will consume. The 
dust is mixed with fine salt, four or 
five parts of dust to one of salt, 
Placed in a box in the pasture, and 
the flock given free access to it. 
These products are not expensive, 
costing only about $9 to $10 per ton. 
Give no other salt to the sheep, and 
keep the tobacco before the flock the 
year round. 

Another method which is rather a 
preventative than a cure, is to change 
Pastures about once in two weeks. 
A fine way we have found, and which 


[ist of my readers who are 


we practice when possible, is to have 
a creep arranged so the lambs may 
slip out of the main pasture into a 
field of fresh feed, a meadow for in- 
stance. 

When the lambs are ready to 
wean, about August 1st, we take the 
ewe lambs that we are raising for 
breeders and turn them into the 
corn fields where peas have been 
sown. This makes a fine place for 
them, providing fresh, nutritious 
feed in abundance, also plenty of 
shade. They will do no damage to 
the corn to speak of, will strip off a 
few of the lower leaves, but these 
will generally be dried up and of lit- 
tle account for winter feed, anyway, 
by the time the corn is ready to cut. 
A friend visiting us a couple of sea- 
sons ago remarked that it was the 
first time he had ever seen hogs, 
sheep, peas and corn all growing in 
the same field at the same time, and 
all apparently doing well. The hogs 
were 30 to 40 pound shoats that 
were turned into the field to gather 
the corn that had blown down, and I 
do not know of an easier or more 
economical way than this to harvest 
the part of the crop that is laying on 
the ground. The fodder from the 
down stalks is of little account, any- 
way, by cutting time, and I am sure 
it is not worth to us what it costs to 
pick it up, so we let the little pigs 
gather the grain from these stalks, 
and cut the balance with the har- 
vester. The pigs balance their own 
ration by taking first a bite of corn 
and then a bite of peas and soja 
beans. 

The beginner should watch care- 
fully for any lame sheep or lambs. 
Pieces of gravel or broken § sticks 
sometimes become wedged in be- 
tween the toes of sheep and will, af- 
ter a time, cause bad sores that, if 
neglected, may lead to foot rot. If 
such cases are found, wash the parts 
carefully, then apply a strong solu- 
tion of bluestone, or undiluted cattle 
dip, and tie a piece of burlap over 
the affected foot to keep dirt out, 
and the sores will soon heal. By 
the way, cattle dip is a splendid rem- 
edy for all manner of wounds, on 
either man or beast. A badly cut 
finger thoroughly washed,’ then 
bound up in a cloth that is well sat- 
urated with a strong solution of dip 
(1 to 20) will cure up in no time 
almost. You should, of course, have 
plenty of this same dip on hand with 
which to treat both sheep and lambs 
about a week after the sheep have 
been shewn. 





The Holstein-Friesian Association 
offers a silver cup for the best 
breeder’s young herd at both the Vir- 
ginia and the North Carolina State 
Fairs. 
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165-167 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





173-177 WILLIAM STREET 
MONTREAL 





“MEN WHO KNOW” 


USE THE 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Does it not mean a great deal to YOU, the prospective 
buyer of a Cream Separator, that such men as 


J. P. Morgan, the greatest of bankers 

C. H. Mackay, Pres’t Postal Telegraph Co. 

J. M. Studebaker, the great wagon builder 

Ex-Gov. Chas. W. Stone, of Pennsylvania 

Sir Wm. Van Horne, Ex-Pres’t Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Hon. W. B. Barney, Iowa State Dairy Commissioner 
Philip Moen, the great wire manufacturer 

Dr. J. A. Mead, Pres’t Howe Scale Co. 

Prof. W. H. Caldwell, Sec’y Am. Guernsey Cattle Club 

U. S. Senator Knute Nelson, of Minnesota 


and many others l:ke them, good dairy farmers as well as great 
leaders in every sphere of human endeavor, each of whom is 
possessed of much personal experience and a thousand authori- 
tative sources of separator information, are among the 1,250,000 
satisfied users of DE LAVAL Cream Separators ? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 E. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 


14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 


DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 WESTERN AVENUE 
SEATTLE 


























The Birmingham Stock Farm 





W. B. BULLOCH, Prop., Manassas, Va. 
Importer and Breeder of Percheron, Belgian, 
Shire, Coach and Hackney Stallions 





Ww. B. BULLOCK, = 


For the next thirty days, I 

any of the above breeds cheaper than 
any other firm in America. I have 
now running in the fields a fine lot 
of two year old Percherons, coming 
| three, thatI can sell you from $600 
|} up. All sound and guaranteed Breed- 
} ers. Ialso have a fine selection of 
| Imported Stallions, the best that 
| could be foundin Europe. The party 
that bought all our Imported Stallions 
was in Europe before any of the other 
importers got there, and he had the 
pick of England, France and Belgium. 
That is why we can sell No. 1 good 
Stallionscheaper. Come and make 
me a visit and look over this fine 
bunch of Stallions and take one home 
with you, that will suit your country. | 
Iwill give you good terms on any 
Stallion you might select, and every 
horse is backed up with an ironclad 
guarantee. I want to hear from any 
good parties that read this ad and 
tell me their wants and if a Company 
has to be formed to buy one of these 
Stallions, I will send a good man to 
help you form the Company. 


Manassas, Va. 























AGEN TS 1004, PROFIT 


New Patented TUG or TRACE HOLDER. Just the thing 
everybody has been looking for. No more accidents or 
runaways. Sells to every man who owns & wagon or buggy. 
Big Demand, Easy Seller, Big Profits aor ae ene 
made. No competition. We control output, soe son 
to workers, write quick for terms. Noexperience needed 

X. THOMAS MFG. CO., 7055 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 














A PEA THRESHER—NOT A HULLER 


Threshes peas and beans from the mown vines, 

and doesn’t break over 2% ofthe grain. Also 
wheat, oats, etc. Endorsed by Government 

and Leading Agriculturists. Literature free 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Co., 
Morristown, Tenn. 
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| CONDENSING 
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$30 HAT PRESS i. Spiketicn guazeabeed.- Wrib 


for bookiet. Watkins 7 Press Ce., Atlante. de 





Its Economy an Power 
Startle the World! 


on GOA at 
act of Cost of Gasoline. 
By oe me of these marvelous engines—in actual 
tho no ong Ar ity he Sd 
ture. 
treit™ Engine is absolutely - 


© success of 


i. eatided 
mand is overwhelming. 
Kerosene (common coal oi]) 
runs it with wonderful econ- 


om: merally costs 6 , 
toi toes pergaifon than gasoline J 


° DETROIT - 


The Kerosene Wonder—on 15 Days’ 
Trial—Direct From Factory 


eh eng me from 2to 20 H. P_, sent on 15 days’ free 

—tested f before shipping and ready 

by run. If diesatistiod—overy dollaryou have d us for 

the engine cheerfully refunded. Prices lowest ever 
known for Lert my pane Mt owe ngines. 

Book | le Reedy_WRITEL Br all about these ne: 
wonders that Hoary PB mryny—# ines. Special introductory price on fret 
©Detroit’’ engine sold in each “7 action gots it. Addrese 


Pha sr“, 
Detroit Engine Works, 478 Bellevur Ave., Detrelt, Mick: 
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TRAINING 


Automobile scnoot 


Iam unable to supply demand for competent 
graduates of my Training School. Course re- 
quires sixty days. Eutire course costs $25.00 in 
advance. More students wanted. 


BULLUCK’S AUTOMOBILE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Ro. ky Mount, N. C. 


COW PEAS pians 


They are in first place for soiling, hay and fer- 

tilizing purposes, and are successful wherever 
b corn is grown. Cane seed, millet and sweet po- 
tatoes. Free catalogue. 


HICKORY SEED CO.. Trade St. Hickory, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 

















In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 











Turpentine Location For Sale. located on the 
railroad. Health as good as among the moun- 
tains of Tennes-ee. Place is calculated to make 
between 13 and 14 hundred casks of spirits this 
season. Sufficient timber yet to cut 18 or 20 
crops. Plenty of additional timber available. 
Mathis & Co., Quitman, Ga. 


FARM FOR SALE—About 500 acres of good 
land; 150 acres cleared, balance in young pine 
timber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant houses, 
1 two-story dwelling, which can be put into fine 
shape for a small amount. Good water all over 





. Price $5,000. One-half cash, balance in 
ie and two years. MEHERRIN FARM, Branch- 
le, Va. 





Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for sale at 
very reasonable prices. Write for catalogue. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


136 Acres $5500 
Live Stock and Machinery Included 

High-yrade grain farm, produces as high as 25 bushels 
of wheat to the acre and 50 bu hels of corn; 50 acres in 
good state of cultiv:tion, remainder in grazing and 
wood!and; will cut 2500 cords wood and 50.000 feet of 
oak and pine timber; good young orchard; the fields are 
+ smooth, can be worked by machine:y; only 2 1-2 miles 
to rai road; new 2-story 7-room house; barn 40 x 60; good 
tenant house and buildings for machinery and wagons; 
owner has business elsewhere and cannot give the farm 
the attention it should have; will include new mowing 
machine, hay rake. grain reape’, cultivator, ridiny disc 
plow, new wagon, 4 steel beam plows, 4 double and 
single plows, Guernsey cow, 4 thoroughbred Poland 
China hogs, 3 good mules, new Babcock buggy, 2-seated 
ot of chickens; Only $5500, part cash, balance 
easy terms. For picture of house and details of several 
fruit an * cotton farms see p ge 87 of Strout’s Farm Cata- 
logue No. 34, “‘Biggest and hest farm catalogue ever 
iesued,’? covers North “arolina, Virginia, and thirteen 
other States. Copy free. E. A. STROUT CO., Station 

1358, Gree shoro, N. C. 








19-Acre Fruit Farm 
Only $1200, Part Cash 


Chance ‘of a lifetime; tine little money-making farm, 
only one quarter mile to railroad, near neighbors 27 
miles to Philadelphia; 3 acres dewberries, 100 young 
peach trees, lots of other fruit; cottaye, barn, corn crib. 
ultry house; owner’s other business forces sale, price 
1200, "at cash, balance easy terms. Ful) details and 
traveling directions to see this and other money-making 
farms near Baltimore and other large cities throughout 
the East, page 54, Strout’s Farm Catalogue 34, just out, 
copy free. Station 1358, E. A. STROUT, Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia Pa. 


South-West Georgia Farms For Sale 


4000 acres on Central of Georgia Rai'road and Automo- 
bile Highway from Atlanta to Jucksonviile, Fla. R il- 
road station and school on place. The lund is very pro- 
ductive, level, easy to cultivate, and has a good clay 
sub-soi!. With proper ferti izer and cultivation this land 
will produce from forty to sixty bushels of corn and outs, 
and one bale of cotton, or more pe” acre. This place 
contains one six-room dwelling wi h out-houses, barns, 
etc., one deep well, one brick store, one new modern 
ginnery, see! house and storage room, and about forty 
tenant ho:ses nicely painted. This isa fine place for 
sub-division, also a good opening fora nice town. We 
have farms of all sizes, improved and un-improved. 


W.S. & G. W. Andrews, 


Americus, - - - Georgia. 


Georgia Farm Lands 


2,250 acres of level land in South-west Georgia, 1700 
acres in cultivation, all stumped, three artesian wells, 
dwellings, barns, ginr-ery a'd twen'y-seven tenant 
houses. One mile of goo’ size tewn 1750 acres of level 
land, 1100 acres in cultiv+tion, clear of stumps, artesian 
well, barn, vinnery, twenty tenant houses. Three miles 
of good size town. With proper fertilizer and cultiv:tion 
these lands will produce ‘rom forty to sixty bushels of 
corn 21d oats ver acre, and one bale ot cotton or more 
per acre. Improved machinery can be used on these 
places. Both places are fine lands and are very produc- 
tive Can sell separate r both together. About two 
million feet of pine timber onthese farms Price $22 50 

racre, Farms of ail sizes for sale, improved, or un- 
improved 


W. S. & G. W. Andrews 


Americus, 








Georgia. 





BARGAIN 
Grocery and Market 


No betterin its line in Richmond. Steady es 
tablished trade, choice location and large sub- 
stantial patronage. Annual profits exceed half 
the purchase price. Monthly sales over $6,000. 
Stock, Fixtures, Horses and delivery waxons, 
allin good condition. W5ll sell on inventory 
part cash, balance secured notes. Store 24x 90. 
Brick stable, modern flat over store. Cheap 
rental. This is altogether a rare opportunity to 
get a well established, clean-paying business. 
Address or call 


P. B. B. & C. Co., 
604 American National Bank Building 
Richmond, Va. 





OHINA: AWAKE AND AT WORK. 


(Continued from page 11.) 


ropolitan province of Chihli, for ex- 
ample, I have found there are now 
more teachers in government schools 
than there were pupils six years ago, 
and the total attendance has grown 
from 89,000 to 214,637! 


Even, if China had not established 
a single additional school, however, 
or increased the school attendance by 
even a percentage fraction, her edu- 
cational progress these last ten years 
would yet be monumental. For as 
different as the East is from the 
West, so different, in literal fact, are 
her educational ideals at the present 
time as compared with her education- 
al ideals a decade ago. At one fell 
blow (by the Edict of 1905) the old 
exclusively classical and literary sys- 
tem of education was swept away, 
made sacred though it had been by 
the traditions of unnumbered cen- 
turies. 


The old education taught nothing 
of science, nothing of history or ge- 
ography outside of China, nothing of 
mathematics in its higher branches. 
Its main object was to enable the 
scholar to write a learned essay or a 
faultless poem, its main use to enable 
him by these means to get office. Un- 
der the old system the Chinese boy 
Jearned a thousand characters before 
he learned their meaning; after this 
he took up a book containing a list 
of all the surnames in the Empire 
and the ‘‘Trimetrical Classics,’’ con- 
sisting of proverbs, and _ historical 
staetments with each sentence in 
three characters. Now he is taught 
in much the same way as the Wes- 
tern boy. The old training develop- 
ed the powers of memory; the new 
training, the powers of reasoning. 
The old education enabled the pupil 
to frame exquisite sentences; the 
new gives him a working knowledge 
of the world. The old looked inward 
to China and backward to her past; 
the new looks outward to other coun- 
tries and forward to China’s future. 
The old was meant to develop a few 
scholarly officials; the new, to de- 
velop many useful citizens. 


The school and the teacher have 
always been held in the highest es- 
teem in China. Her only aristocracy 
has been an _ aristocracy, not of 
wealth, but of scholarship; her ro- 
mance has been, not that of the poor 
boy who became rich, but of the poor 
boy who found a way to get an edu- 
cation and become distinguished in 
public service. Under the old sys- 
tem, if the son of a hard-working 
family became noted for aptness in 
the village school, if the schoolmas- 
ter marked him for a boy of unusual 
promise, the rest of the family, with 
a devotion beautiful to see, would 
sacrifice their own pleasure for his 
advancement. He would be put into 
long robes and allowed to give him- 
self up wholly to learning, while pa- 
rents, brothers and sisters found in- 
spiration for their own harder labors 
in the thought of the bright future 
that awaited him. The difficulty is 
that education has been regarded as 
the privilege of a gifted few, not as 
the right of all. In a land where 
scholarship has been held in such 
high favor, however, once let the 
school doors open to everybody and 
there is little doubt that China will 
eventually acquire the strength more 
essential than armies or battleships: 
the power which only an educated 
common people can give. 


Building Up an Army. 


China’s next great purpose is to 
develop an efficient army. ‘Might is 
right” is the English proverb that I 
have found more often on the tongues 
of the new school of Chinese than 
any other; and we must confess 
that other nations seem to have tried 
hard enough to make her accept the 
principle. Of old there was a saying, 
“Better have no son than one who is 





a soldier.”’ To-day its new foreign- 
drilled army of 150,000 to 200,000 
men is the boast of the Middle King- 
dom, and the army is said to be the 
most honestly administered depart- 
ment of the government. In sharp 
contrast to the old contempt for the 
soldier, I now find one of the ablest 
journals in the Empire (the Shang- 
hai National Review) protesting that 
interest in military training is now 
becoming too intense: ‘“Searce a 
school of any pretensions but has its 
military drill, extending in some in- 
stances as far as equipment with 
modern rifles and regular range prac- 
tice, and we regret to notice that 
some of the mission schools have so 
far forgotten themselves as to pander 
to this militarist spirit.’ 

It has often been said, of course, 
that the Chinese will not make good 
soldiers, but whether this has been 
proved is open to question. Certain- 
ly, in view of their wretchedly in- 
ferior equipment, their failure to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the war with 
Japan cannot be regarded as con- 
clusive. Take, for example, this de- 
scription by an eye witness: ‘Every 
tenth man (among the Chinese sol- 
diers) had a rgeat silk banner, but 
few were armed with modern weap- 
ons. Those who had rifles and mod- 
ern weapons at all had them of all 
makes; so cartridges of twenty dif- 
ferent sorts and sizes were huddled 
together without any attempt at 
classification, and in one open space 
all sorts were heaped on the ground, 
and the soldiers were fitting them to 
their arms, sometimes trying eight or 
ten before finding one to fit the 
weapon, throwing the rejected ones 
back in the heap.’”? No sort of ef- 
ficiency on the part of the rank and 
file could have atoned for such crimi- 
nal indifference to equipment on the 
part of the officers. 


Railroads, Posts, and Telegraphs. 


These are some of the big new 
tasks to which awakened China is 
addressing herself. Of course, the 
continued development of her rail- 
ways is no less important than any 
other matter I have mentioned, but 
railway building cannot be regarded 








May School for Teachers 
At the A. & M. College 








Raleigh, N.C., May 15-27, 1911 


Instruction is offered in Agriculture, Na- 
ture Study, School Management, School 
Gardens and in the Common Branches. 

Attendance counts in lieu of attendance 
at your County Institute, at less cost, and 
with better advantages. 

Accomodation for men and women teachers 

Board $2.50 a week and room about $1 a 
week. 

These are the only expenses. Write for 
further information, and reserve a room at 
once. Accomodations are limited. 


- Address, 


F. L. STEVENS, - - West Raleigh, N. C. 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


FARM DRAIN TILE 
(Made of Clay) 
First class material, smooth and uniform, 











ROUND TILE : 





WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET We want to cor- 

- R : respond with 
every man interested in this subject. Tiling 
is really not an expense, but a good investment 
aci:opincreaser. Let us tell you why and how 
and what others have done. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., - Pomona, N. ¢. 











FARM DRAIN TILE 


Made of Cement 
The best tile for farm drainage. 
Best of reference from users of 
Cement Tile gladly furnished. 
Write for literature and prices, 
Gray Concrete Co. 
Thomasville, 8 N. C, 


We Want aMan 


IN YOUR VICINITY 
To show every telephone user our 





























One agent writes: ‘I sold over 750 ‘No 
Risk’ Arresters and made a friend at each 
home.’’ Easy to sell, easy to install and 
operate. Several persons killed recently 
andso much damage caused by 
oming in over the ’phone 
wire, people want and demand the 
best protection they can get. We 
allow our representatives a large 
commission and they make good money. Write today 
for our free book and splendid proposition. Do it now. 


W. E, ASHBY TELEPHONE CUT OUT CO., 422 LOCUST ST., DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Let SANDOW Run It!| 


Wonderful Work Engine 


Farmers and Shop Owners, Stop 
Sweating! A few dollars gets this 
erand little work engine, complete and 
teady to run Cream Separators, Corn Shred- 
Gers, Grist Mills, Feed Mil!s, Dyna- 
mes Printing Presses, etc., etc. 
Gives a lifetime of steady serv- 
ice! All Sizes: 2 to20h.p. No 
crauking! No cams! Nogears! 
Orly 3 moving parts. Fine: 
construction ousands 2 
in use. Guaranteed 5 years. i Me 
Write for Sy cis) Introductory Proposition. 
DETROI: MOTOR CAR 
SUPPLY WUw.. 168 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 















WHITE STAR 
BUGGIES 
from “tire to top” are hon- 
Nothing but the 














estly made. 
best material goes in a ““White 


Star.” 















Send for our handsome 








ATLANTA 
| BUGGY CO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 














We want our 1911 Catalog in’ 
the home of every Farmer in 
America; 178 pages of genuine 
» Buggy, Harness and Saddle 

bargains; 251 illustrations; 138 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 

2 Harness. Biggest and 
best book ever print- 
ed. Murray ‘‘Highest 

Award'’’ Buggies 
Direct from his Fac- 
f tory; 4 weeks’ road 
# trial; 2 years’ guare 

. Send for this 





The W. H. Murray Mfg. Co 3331. sth 8t., Cincinnati. 0. 


from Factory To Horse 














= 





PIEDMONT BUGGIES 


Combine Style, Comfort and Durability 





larity. Weare buildin 
produce. The advantages w 

















"THESE are only a part of the reasons why our buggies are e 
g the best buggy, considering the price, that skill can 
e have in building our buggies are many. 





njoying such a popu- 


Our factory 
is located in the Piedmont section, 
which is famous for fine Hardwood 
Timber. Every other kind of ma- 
terial that goes into the making uf a 
Piedmont Buggy is the most select 
grade. Expert mechanics, unexcelled 
manufacturing facilities plus honest 
workmanship are the essential points 
of Piedmont Buggy Superiority. 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
Piedmont Buggy, or write us if you 
don’t know the dealer in your 
locality. 











PIEDMONT BUGGY CO. 
Box 398, - Monroe, N.C. 


























Others May Look Like It. 








There the resemblance stops. Steers like a 
boat and as easy, Each tooth runs same 
depth however uneven the land. Shovels 
throw inor out. Whole Cultivator balances 
whatever weight of operator. 











Rides aseasy asa buggy. We produce our 
tools for actual work in the field. Our corn 
raising tools are not equalled. Farmers, 
write .v Us uircet, today. 


ASHTON STARKE, Richmond, Va. 


THE UNIT ROAD MACHINE 


FULLY TESTED 
NO EXPERIMENT 












Only One Man and One Team required to 
operate it. 

The Price is Less than One-Fifth, the 
Expense of Operation but a Fraction of that 
of the large graders. 

Used Where the Heavy Machines are Im- 
practicable, and does as efficient work. 

Write for booklet and terms on which we 
send the UNIT on trial. 


THE CALL-WATT CO. 
Box 602 RICHMOND, VA. 


$20 eit unsure oun 920 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
VIA 


Norfolk Southern R.R., and Nor- 
folk & Washington S. B. Co. 


Leaving Raleigh May 29th, 1911. 


The rate inc:udes Pulli.an accomodations, 
meals and st? «room both directions, enroute, 
Hotels in Washington, and interesting side 
trips to Virginia Beach, Arlington, Mount V r- 
non, Alexandria, Va, nd automobile sight- 
seeing trip to various points of historic interest 
around Washington. = 

This tour, under the direction of Prof. Frank 
M. Harper, ofthe Raleigh Public Schools, has 
been arranged especially for young people and 
others who wish to take advantage of this ex- 
tremely low rate, and the educational advantages 
afforded by Prof. Harper. ; 

For complete information and_ illustrated 
booklet descriptive of the tour call on any Nor- 
folk Southern ticket agent, or address Prof 
Frank M. Harper, Supt. Raleigh Public Schools, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





D. V. CONN, W. W. CROXTON. 
Traveling Pass. Agt., Gen’l Pass. Agt.. 
Raleigh, N. C. Norfolk, Va. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 





Direct Line to all Points North, South, 
East, West. 


Through Pullman to Atlanta leaves Raleigh 
05 p. m.; arrives Atlanta 6:25 a. m., making 
close connection for and arriving Montgomery 
following day after leaving Raleigh, 11 a.m., 
Mobile 4:12 p. m., New Orleans 8:30 p. m., Bir- 
mingham 12:15 noon, Memphis 2:05 p. m., Kansas 
City 11:20a. m. second day, and connecting for 
all other points. This car also makes close con- 
nection at Salisbury for St. Louis and other 
Western points. 

‘Luicugu 1 wuman to Washington leaves Ra 
eigh €:5) p. m.; arrives Washington 8:53 a. 1., 
Baltimore 10:02 a. m., Philadelphia 12:23 noon 
New York 2:31 p.m. This car makes close con- 
nection at Washington pita peor 

2 ints N nd West, a i : 

ood ee hes Sleoner for Californi: 
ints, and for all Florida points. 

i Through Parlor Car for Asheville leaves Golds- 
boro at 6:45 a. m., Raleigh 8:35 a. m.; arrives 
Asheville 7:40 p. m., making close connection 
with the Carolina Special, and arriving Cincin- 
nati 10 a. m. following day after leaving Raleigh, 
with close connection for all points North and 
pppoe for Winston-Salem leaves Raleigt 
2:30 a. m.; arrives Greensboro 6:30 a. m., makin; 
close connection at Greensboro for all point 
North, South, East and West. This car i 
handled on train No. 111, leaving Goldsboro a 
10:45 p. m. . ; 

If you desire any information please write o: 
call. We are here to furnish imformation a 
well as to sell tickets. 

ree W. H. PARNELT. 7 ; 
H. F.CARY,G.P.A., 215 Fayetteville ot., 
Sn RR D. C. Raleigh, N. C. 





as one of China’s really new tasks. 
For years she has been alive to the 
importance of uniting the people of 
the different provinces by means of 
more railways, more telegraph lines, 
and better postal service. The in- 
crease in number of pieces of mail 
handled from 20,000,000 pieces in 
1902 to 306,000,000 in the last fiscal 
year, bears eloquent testimony alike 
to the progress of the post-office and 
to the growing intelligence of the 
people. By telegraph the people of 
remotest Cathay now make their 
wishes known to the Son of Heaven 
and the Tzucheng Yuan; it was by 
telephone that this Tzucheng Yuan, 
or National Assembly, requested the 
Grand Council of the Dragon Empire 
to appear before it on the day of my 
first visit. The slow and _ stately 
camel caravans still come down from 
Mongolia to Peking—I have seen 
them wind their serpentine length 
through the gates of the Great Wall 
at Nankou as they have been doing 
for centuries past—but no longer do 
they bring the latest news from the 
tribes about Desert Gobi. Across 3,- 
500 miles of its barren wastes an 
undaunted telegraph line now “‘hums 


-the songs of the glad parts of the 


earth.” 
America’s Relations With China, 


It is no longer worth while to spec- 
ulate upon the probability of a New 
China; the question now is as to 
how the New China is going to affect 
the United States and the rest of the 
world. 

It is to be hoped, however, that in 
our desire to cultivate China’s friend- 
ship, we shall not go to the length of 
changing our policy of excluding 
Asiatic immigration. To the thought- 
ful student, it must be plain that in 
the end such a change would lead 
only to disastrous reaction. At the 
same time we might well effect a 
change in our methods of enforcing 
that policy. 

Finally, it must always be remem- 
bered, that the awakening of China 
is a matter far more profound than 
any statistics of exports or imports 
or railway lines, or industrial devel- 
opment. The Dragon Empire cannot 
become (as she will) one of the 
mightiest powers of the earth, her 
four hundred million people cannot 
be brought (as they will be brought) 
into the full current of the world’s 
activities, without profoundly influ- 
encing all future civilization. For 
its own sake Christendom should 
seize quickly the opportunity offered 
by the present period of flux and 
change to help mold the new force 
that it must henceforth forever reck- 
on with. ‘‘The remedy for the yel- 
low peril, whatever that may be,” as 
Mr. Roosevelt said while President, 
“ig not the repression of life, but the 
cultivation and _ direction of life.” 
The school, the mission, the newspa- 
per—these are the agencies that 
should be used. Japan has thou- 
sands of teachers in China and scores 
of newspapers, but no other nation is 
adequately active. The present kind- 
ly feeling for America guarantees an 
especially cordial reception for Amer- 
ican teachers, ministers, and writers, 
and those who feel the call to lands 
other than their own cannot find a 
more promising field than China. 





I am reading seven papers regu- 
larly and I consider The Progressive 
Farmer the best of all.—H. J. Farm- 
er, Woodlawn, Va. 


Steel Wheeis > 


That’s Sot Hired hands are 
etting scarcer every day; 
en LOW DOWN STELL 
WHEELS will help to take 











ike it does the best of hired 

help. More brain and ices 
muscle nowadays. Cata- 
logue freeto you. = 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 


Box 68, Havana, Dl. 

















The Markets 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 




















Good Middling 14% 
Strict Middling - ometininen a7 
Middling.......... - 14% 
Vit Grades 12% to 13% 









SAVANNAH OOTTON. 


(Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Cotton Record.) 


Week ending April 17. 








Spot Cotton—Good ordinary.........---- 13% 
Low middling ----..-----..------- 13% 
Middling . 14% 





Good middling ------ 
Total sales 4,990 bales. 


Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton --------- nominal 
Cottonseed meal—per ton ------._.... $26 to 826.50 


Market firmer and tending higher. 
Demand still mostly for the high 
grades. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
April 13, L921. 

Receipts this week have been larg- 
er than usual owing to the good sea- 
son which we had a short time ago. 
The crop is now practically sold, 
although we expect that small re- 
ceipts will continue for a few weeks 
longer. Prices have been well main- 
tained and are as high as they have 





been at any time this season. The | 


weather is comparatively cool for | 


this time of the year, but we hear no. 


complaint about the new plants and 
we expect that the usual crop will 
be set out except that in the section 
where both bright and dark tobaccos 
are raised the farmers will plant 
more bright and less dark. 































































































Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 
Common..--------------- 13 @ 16 7@ 9 
Medium .------------... 14 @ 25 10 @ 12 
ee 25 @ 50 12 @ 15 
Smokers Cutters 
Common. 6@ 8 10 @ 12 
Medium “ 8 @ 10 12 @ 15 
| pene a 10 @ 12 15 @ 30 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
6@ 8 5@ 7 
) 7@ 9 7@ 9 
[CS Seen 9 @ 30 9 @ 14 
CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
D. S. C. R. Sides, packed------------ 10% 
D. S. Bellies, packed = 
D.S. Butts 30 
Butter, creamery -------------------- 3 
Hams, choice 10% 
Lard, pure, tier so 
Meal, pearl___...-------------------- * 
eal, common 
Hay—Timothy 1.20 to 1.30 
Corn—white 7” 
Corn, mixed 50 
Oats, clipped, white----------------- 
Oats, mixed . 65 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel--.-- 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds--------.- 1.50 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds-------- 1.50 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds---------- 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds ------- — 1.60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds-------------.. 70 
Cotton Ties, pieced 70 
Rebundled 70 
oad I deeng 4 om 
agging, 2 pound -------------.--.-. 
Klour—Spring wheat patent--------$6.25 to 6.75 
Patent 6.75 to 6.25 
Straight 5.75 to 6.00 
hoice 5.00 to 6.2F 
NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Wholesale Quotations) 
Fancy % 
Prime 3% 
Machine picked 34@3% 








RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va. 
Week ending April 17. 













Steers, best, per cwt.,---------------- $6.25 to . .. 
medium to good, per cwt., - 550 to 600 
common to fair, per cwt., - 4.75 to 5.26 

Heifers, best, per cwt. ------ 6 00 to -... 
medium to good, per cwt. 5.25 to 5.75 
common to fair, per cwt., 4.50 to 5.00 

Cows, best, per cwt., ---------- 5.00 to ---- 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 440 to 4.75 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 3.00 to 4.(0 

Oxen, per cwt., Aemean wos 

Bulls, per cwt., 4.00 to 4.50 

Calves, extra, per cwt.,-------—----- 80! to -..- 


medium, per cwt.,-------------.. 7.00 to ...-. 
Dairy cows, per head.-------------- 25 00 to 60 00 


Hogs, best, per cwt., ---------------- 7.00 to -- - 
good, per cwt., ------------------ 6.75 
sows and stags, per cwt.,.------- 5.00 to 6.00 
Sheep, best, per cwt.,---------------- .00 to 
common to fair, per cwt., -------. 3.00 to F00 
lambs, per cwt.,------------- ---- 5.00 to 6.50 
ee mane 


NEW YORK PRODUCE AND VEGE- 
TABLE MARKET. 
(Reported By F. J. Root.) 
New York, April 11, 1911. 
Old potatoes, bulk, per 180 Ibs. 
$1.87@2.12; per bbl., $1.50@1.75; 


| bbl. for Marrow. 


per bbl., $1@1.12; 
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new, $5.50@6 per bbl. for No. 1, and 
$4.25@4.75 for No. 2. Sweets, Va., 
$2@2.50 per bbl. Cabbage, white, 
new, per crate, 
75c.@$1.25; new, red, per crate, 
$2.50@3. “Onions, white per bushel, 
$1.25@2.25; yellow 140 tbs., $2.25 
@3; red, $3@3.75. Green Southern 
asparagus, per doz. bunches, extra, 
$3@3.50; fancy, $3.75@4; white, 
fancy, per doz., $3.25@3.75. Anise, 
per bbl., @$2@3. Beets, $2@3 per 
100 bunches, Carrots, $1.75 @2 per 
bbl. for washed; new, per 100 bunch- 


es, $2@3. Celery, $2@2.50 for No. 
1 standard case, Florida. Chicory, 
$1.50@2 per basket. Cucumbers, 


$1.50@2.50 per crate. 
@2 per basket. Eggplant, $2@2.50 
per box. Horseradish $6@8 per 100 
Ibs. Kohlrabi, $3 @4 per 100 bunch- 
es. Kale, $1@1.37 per bbl. Lima 
beans, $1.50@4.50 per basket. Let- 
tuce, $1.50@2.50 per basket for 
N. C. Leeks, $4@6 per 100 bunches. 
Mint, 60@75c. per dozen. Okra, $2 
@s3 per carrier. Oysterplant, $5@7 
per 100 bunches. Peas, $1@4 per 
basket. Peppers, $1@1.50 per car- 
rier. Parsnips, $1.50@1.75 per bbl. 
Parsley, $2@2.50 per bbl. Romaine, 
$1@1.50 per basket. Radishes, 75c. 
@$1 per basket. Rhubarb $5@6 per 
100 bunches. Spinach, 75c.@$1.25 
per bbl. String beans, $1@4 per 
basket for green, and $1@3.50 for 
wax. Shallots, $1.50@3 per 100 
bunches. Squash, $2.50@2.75 per 
Turnips, $1@1.50 
per bbl. Tomatoes, $1@1.62 per car- 
rier for fancy Fla. Watercress, $1.50 
@2.50 per 100 bunches. 
Apples, $4@5_ per bbl. 
berries, per quart, 10@25c. 
berries, $8@15 per bbl. 
Butter, creamery specials, 21%e.; 
extras, 20@20%c.; held specials, 1¢ 
@1$%c.; imitation creamery, 16@ 
16%c.; factory, 14% @15%e. 
Eggs, 18@19c. for fresh-gathereé 
Western white; other grades, 1 
@17c. 
Wheat, 9334 for No. 1 red winter 
Oats, 38 %c. for standard. 
Lard, 8%c¢. Mess pork, $20@21; 
clear, $17.50@19. Mess beef, $13- 
-50@14; packet, $14@14.50. 


Escarol, $1 


Straw. 
Cran- 





Personaliy Conducted Tour {e 
the Pacific Coast 


Under the Management. of Rev. Wm 
Black—Operated Via Seaboard Aix 
Line Railway. 


Arrangements have just been completed by 
Rev. William Black of Charlotte, N. C., for the 
Operation of the mo-t extensive Personally 
Conducted Tour ever operated out o. the Soutt 
to the Pacific Coast. This tour will leav- the 
Carolinas about June 29th, going out througl 
Bir.ningham, Memphis, Kansas City, Denver 
Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City. Los Angeles 
San Deigo, Paso Robles, touching old Mexico 
Del Monte, San Francisco Portland, Vancouver 
Winnipeg, St. Paul, Chicago, thence home. 

Every little detail for the comfort and pleasure 
of the party has been carefully arranged by Dr 
Black, who has had years of experince ir 
handling special parties, and oniy the best anc 
most attractive trips in the West have beer 
selected, including Yellowstone National Park 
Pikes Peak, Cataline Island Old Mexico,througt 
the Great Rockies over the Picturesque Cana 
dian Pacific, Lake Louise and many others. 

The total rate includes railroad and pulimar 
fare, meals on dining car, hotel accommo. 
dations, side trips, etc., and is within the react 
efall. For full information addriss, Rev. Wm 
Black, Charlotte, N. C., H. S. Leard, Divisior 
Passenger Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Annual Reunion United Confederate 
Veterans, Little Rock, Ark., May 
15ih to 18ih, 1911 

For this occasion the Atlantic Coasi 
Line Railroad has authorized specia 
low rates, May 13th, 14th and 15th; lim. 
ited until May 23rd. Ticket can be de. 
posited at Little Rock, and upon pay: 
ment of a fee of fifty cents, at time oi 
deposit, limit of ticket can be extendec 
to, and including June 14th, 1911. 
For rates and information apply tc 
nearest agent or T. C. White, Genera 
Passenger Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 











: laying. 
cockerels. 











THE POULTRY YARD 
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Made Money by It. 


Messrs. Editors: Two years ago 
after looking through the advertise- 
ments in The Progressive Farmer, ] 
decided to try Buckeye Reds. I or- 
dered a sitting of eggs from a relia- 
ble breeder. Was not able to get 
them for two months, owing to the 
numerous orders ahead of mine, but 
about the middle of May eggs arriv- 
ed and set them under a hen and 
batched 13. I raised five cockerels and 
six hens. Not having any poultry 
yard to keep my new chickens sep- 
arated from the old ones, I killed 
out all the old cockerels and kept 
the old hens, chiefly for sittérs. 
About Christmas my 6 pullets began 
to lay and have been laying ever 
since. There has not been a day 
since that I didn’t get some eggs. I 
set most of my eggs last spring, so 
I could have some pullets for fall 
I raised 70 pullets and 40 
Last Christmas I killed 
all of my scrub hens and sold them, 
also what cockerels I hadn’t already 
killed for table use, that wouldn’t do 
for breeders. I sold the balance of 
them for one and two dollars each. 
I have sold some hens at $2 each, 
but I shall not sell any more now. 


_I have about 50 now and get from 


two to three dozen eggs per day. My 
chickens have the run of the farm 
and I feed them grain once a day. 
I look after their comfort a lot more 
than I did my mongrels, because 
they are so much more profitable. I 


it try to keep the lice and mites under 


: low in. 
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control by keeping houses clean and 
giving my birds wood ashes to wal- 
The cheapest and most ef- 
tective way I ever tried to keep mites 
under control is to take a lighted 
fat pine splinter and hold it un- 
der the roost poles so the flame will 
evelop it, and pass it from one end 
of the pole to the other. This de- 
stroys both mites and eggs. I used 
to use an emulsion of kerosene and 
creolin, but find the pine much more 
effectual as well as cheaper. 

Don’t be afraid to spend a few 
dollars for pure-bred chickens and 
eggs to get a start from, for it will 
be the best paying investment you 
ever made, and every farm ought to 
have only one breed on it, where 
they are allowed to run together. 
There are always ready and willing 
buyers for one’s surplus stock when 
he thas good ones. There are a 
lot more people who haven’t pure- 
bred fowls than there are who have 
them, so go to raising some kind 
and help supply the ever-increasing 
demand. MRS. F. E. STREET. 

Glendon, N. C. 





HOW TO CONTROL LICE ON SET- 
TING HENS. 





Some Suggestions That Should Have 
Immediate Attention. 


“The losses by poultry raisers 
due to injury to the flock by lice is 
enormous,” says Prof. J. G. Halpin, 
head of the poultry department of 
the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin. “This is 
especially true in the case of the set- 
ting hen whose body furnishes an 
ideal place for the growth of lice. An 
idea of the rapid reproduction of 
these pests can be gained from a re- 
cent experiment which shows that in 
an eight weeks’ period one louse pro- 
duced 25,000 lice. 

“The physical vigor of lice-infest- 
ed hens is materially impaired; the 


GET A START OF PURE-BREDS THIS YEAR. 





It’s Late but Not Too Late— Experience of One Reader Who 
Ordered Eggs From a Progressive Farmer Advertiser and Has 


neglect their sitting. By far the 
greatest injury wrought by the lice- 
infested hens is their ready trans- 
mission of these pests to the tender 
chicks who are in a defenseless con- 
dition to resist the parasites. 

“The season is almost here when 
the sitting hen will be called into 
service,’’ continued Professor Halpin, 
“and she should be in the best phys- 
ical condition for efficient results. It 
is a good policy to dust the hen thor- 
oughly with some good insect pow- 
der before she is given any eggs. 
Then repeat this dusting three to 
four times during the incubation 
period if any evidence of lice is 
noted. The last dusting should oc- 
cur about four days before the eggs 
are hatched. 

“A simple and effective insect 
powder can be prepared by using 8 
parts gasoline, one part crude car- 
bolic acid (strength 90 to 95 per 
cent) and stirring in sufficient plas- 
ter of Paris or other fine powdery 
ingredient until a thick, moist mix- 
ture is formed. Spread out this mass 
on a cloth or paper in a fairly warm 
room to allow the surplus gasoline 
to evaporate. At the end of 24 hours 
the powder is ready for use. Anoth- 
er excellent dusting powder can be 
made by running refuse tobacco 
stems through the feed mill and 


using the powder thus obtained for 
insect control.” 





Read Our Advertising Columns. 


I should be glad to know where I 
could get some eggs of the White 
Cornish Game, single or rose comb. 
Would prefer the single. 


O. L. BEAM. 








Where to Buy the Best Eggs and Poultry 








Fairfield Farm 


EGGS from Barred Plymouth Rocks 
$1 for 15. We have blood in our pens 
from Biltmore Farms, E. B. Thomp- 
son and Bradley Bros. 


J. HYMAN MEWBORN, Route 2, Kinston, N. C. 


Crystal White Orpingtons) 
(Kellerstrass strain) 
Also Owen Farms White Orpingtons. My birds won 
at Augusta, Ga., Greensboro and Hickory, N. C 
Eggs $2 per 15; special mating $5 per 15. 
EDGAR D. YODER, Hickory, N. C. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Won three firsts at N. C. State Fair. 15eggs from 
best pens $2; from selected laying stock, $1. 
Cockerel ~~ sale. 


. L. HIGBEE, Greensboro, N. C. 


S.C. Rhode Island Reds 
Eggs from high-class birds at $2, $3, and $5 for 
15. Stock a matter of correspondence. Our il- 
lustrateo mating list for the asking. 

PARKELL POULTRY YARDS, Americus, Ga. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING—From my select pen o 


f 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds, $1.50 for 15; $2.75 for 30. 
S. A. MARVIN, JR., White Hall, S. C. 























Shenk’s Minoreas and 
Indian Games 


Win and weigh, lay and pay, 
’ 15 Minorcas S $1.25; 30, $2. 

15 Black Breas’ or C. Indian 
Game eggs $1.50; 30, $2.75; low- 
est prices on eggs from 30 
breeds in our 36 p»ge catalogue 
free. Stock for sale. 








? C. L. Shenk, Luray, Va. 
S. C. B. Leghorns, He2thy roosters 


each. Eggs 15 for $1; 30 for $1.80; 45 for $2.40 
Carefully packed. Full count and pure stock 
a Mrs. N. A. Kinlaw, Howellsville, 





FIFTEEN VARIETIES POULTRY. 


15 eggs, $1 to $1.25. Write for list of varieties. 
J. T. YODER, Rt. 1, Hickory, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching 


From good laying strains of the following varie- 
ties: Barred, Buff and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Columbian Wyandottes, S C. R. I. 
Reds, S. C. Buff Orpingtons, S. C. Black Minor- 
cas, S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. Price 


-50 per 15. 
A. & M. COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT STA. 
Poultry Department, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs 


15 eggs $1.50; 30, $2.50. From vigorous birds 
with good shape and color. Have been breed- 
ing Reds for 9 years. 


N. A. HARTSFIELD, - - - Forestville, N.C. 











TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS 











HOW TO FIGHT HOUSEFLIES. 





Prompt Disposal of Barnyard Manure 
and Liberal Use of Lime Best 
Methods. 


Flies do not ordinarily travel to 
any great distance and if a little care 
is taken their numbers may be great- 
ly reduced. Especially does the farm- 
er have the chance of abating the 
pest so far as his own premises are 
concerned. 

The eggs laid by flies hatch in 
about a day into the familiar white 
maggots. After about five days spent 
feeding, if the food supply is unlim- 
ited, and a couple of days in a rest- 
ing stage, the adult flies appear. It 
takes them slightly more than a week 
from fiy to fly. If manure can be 
disposed of, hauled to either the field 
or a compost heap some distance 
from the house every five to seven 
days, no flies will be able to develop. 
if it is not possible to thus dispose 
of the manure, it may be possible to 
provide a room, dark and thoroughly 
screened, into which the manure may 
be put until it can be disposed of. 

Of all the substances used to kill 
or repel flies, the one which has 
proven most satisfactory is ordinary 
air-slaked lime. Lime is a first-class 
deodorant. A free use of it around 
all stables, privies and garbags cans 
will cause- those places to lose half 
of their disagreeable features, and 
they will cease to be attractions and 
breeding places for that menace to 
the health, the common house fly.— 
Prof. Geo. G. Ainslee, Clemson Col- 


hens are uneasy and restless andlege, S. C. 





8. GC. W. Leghorns; 200-egg mat- 
ing. Won . 2nd = 8rd 
cookerel and pen, at Greensboro. 


Ly birds entered, won eight pre- 
miums. $1.50, $2.00. $8.00. $4.00 per otes of 15. 

On t of ph inal laying I will for 
20 days discount the above prices 50 per ct. 


MAPLETON FARMS, - Greensboro, N. C. 





$2.00 Eggs For 75 Cents 


For the remainder of the sea vill s 
Barred Plymouth Rock, S. C. rewe. ica 
S. C. White Leghorn and S. G. Rhode Island Red 
eggs at 75cts.per 15. Inaian Runner Duck and 
Mammoth Pekin Duck eggs at $1.00 per 12 M 
birds have been bred for record layers and prize 
winners, and you will raise choice’ chicks if 
you give me your order, 


MRS. J. E.. JOHNSON, Route 1, Hendersonville, Tenn. 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 

pm f a pre bs “poems cock. Mated to 
s cockerels. Lay all wi 

ed eggs $2. No fowls for sale. a 

J.M. Norfleet, - - Tarboro, N. C. 


Wild Mallard Ducks {43mestic:tea) Beauti 
egg producers and quality of flesh lnsurpaseed. hag 
$2 00 per dozen. Also eggs from Plymouth Rocks bred 
Wanna” at $2 per 50 evgs. Circular free, 


RREN W. MORTON, -  Russeliville, Ky. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS Eggs for hatchi 

yard headed by first prize cockerel N. e — 

Fair. $2 per 15. From good utility stock, $i per 

15. Hatch early and get eggs when the price 

is high next fall. Send postal for mating list. 
WM. BATTLE COBB, Chapel Hill, N. CG. 











Best B. P. 
EGGS AND CHICK S.C. Rhode Reds, 
S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 


per 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 week 
months old $3, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, 38 to oan, 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, Whit a 

dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black ‘ean 

ies a. (om & eon and S. C. Rhode 
an. eds. arge Pekin Duck E 

11. Send for folder. It’s free. a 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C, 


If You Want ORPINGTONS 


That are a golden BUFF, with no black feathers 
in wings or tail, you can get them—good size 
and great winter layers,too. Sook’ss rain direct. 
Fegs $3 per 15. S. C. White Leghorns and 
Golden Seabright Bantam eggs, $2.50 per 15 
Fine stock. Some stock for sale. Write me. _ 


B. N. TURNER, P. 0. Box 315, Graham, N, C. 

















EGGS From Prize-winning 


SILVER LACED 
WYANDOTTES 


Ten cents each balance of 
season. Order to-day. 





CLINTON, S. C. 


EGGS! BABY CHICKS! 


White and Barred Rocks 
S. C. White Leghorns and Buckeyes 


Big Oak Poultry Farms 
Rockingham, N. C. 




















Ss. C. White Leghorns. Pure-bred, 
pure white, large size, fine layers. Stock from 
the noted ‘Southern Champions.” Eggs from 
pen 1 $3 for 15; pen 2, $2; 50, $4. MISS ANNIE 
M. BAKER, Manchester N. C 


EGGS-—Ringlet Rocks direct from Thomp- 
son; R. I. Reds (both combs); Rose Comb Buff 
Leghorns, Columbian Wyandottes. Winners in 
Asheville, Greensboro, Morganton. Silver cup 
for special best. 15 eggs $1.50 and $2.50. MUM- 
FORD’S POULTRY FARM, Morgantown, N. C 


Rose and §. C. Rhode Island Reds 
Eggs for hatching $1.00 per 15; $2.00 per 30; $3.00 
per 50; $5.50 per 100. Buttercup eggs—$2.00 per 


15% 
VALLEY VIEW FAR\, R. 1, Box 41, Dayton, Va. 


Barred Rocks, White and Silver 
Laced Wyandottes 


E 1.50 per setting. Fertility guaranteed. 
at PR: ‘CHER. Brunson, 8. C., Box 97. 


STRONG LAYERS 


15 eggs from 20 White Wyandottes that layed 
over 1200 eggs in Dec., Jan., and Feb., for $1.00. 


oO. O. Harrison, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


Eggs $1.25 per 15 


From S. C. W. Leghorns that have been bred to 
lay for more than 30 years. 
T. D. TYSON. Pleasant Garden, N. C. 


White W yandottes 


Eggs for immediate shipment from prize- 
winners at Charlotte and Morganton. Let me 
te you prices. 
_—e HARRY L. HERMAN, Conover, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


The laying kind. The paying_ kind. Eggs 
rewainder of season at HALF PRICE. 


0. T. Hallman, - - Charlotte, N. C. 
Buff Wyandottes 
Write for circular and Show Record. Eggs 


5; 30. 
ae polad at 5 C. RICHEY, McKenzie, Tenn. 
































Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


From stock of choicest breeding $2 per I5. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Elam Poultry Yards 
W. B. Rice, Prop Route 1, Prospect, Va. 












Johnson Gets 
Only 7 PerCent 
Profit on 100,000 


Old Trustys 


Johnson says tell you to sure 


senda F aca! name this time for his 1911 price— 
jess than $10 for Old Trusty, freight prepaid 
(East of Rockies)—based on 100,000 capacity 
and only 7% profit. 


M 
Ta 
wy 


1911 Book Tells You 


m. or 90 days’ trial. Remember Johnson’s 
ear guarantee on Old Trusty. Covered with asbes 
andagain covered with bs g 

dsome sheet metal. 
or better hatches guar- 
Simple and sure. 








Send Name 
My big 1911 book has hun- 
Greds of photos, 
Bese @ poultry se: 
Tite postal to 


Every 








tank; nursery, self- 

H Test 140-chick hot-water Srooder, 
ed togethey, 
epald (E- 


are better. Satisf: 
anteed. W: ay Ze 
or send price now and save time. 








Strongest, most durable fence HE 

made. Heaviest, elosest wires. Double : : 
» galvanised. Practically indestructible. Stock in 
strong. Chicken tight. 14 to 35c per rod. Samnic tree. Wepay 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 89 Cleveland, Obio 


Eis 
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HOW THE AUTOMOBILE PAYS ON THE FARM. 


As a Time-Saver, Horse-Saver, and For Increasing the Social 
and Intellectual Advantages of the Country, It Stands Pre- 


Eminent. 


mobile on the farm are too 

numerous to mention, but we 
will endeavor to tell you a few. 
There are so many little things that 
we ceuld not think of even if we 
were allowed space to enumerate 
them. No one can realize the many 
advantages until he has owned a 
machine. As a time-saver, if one is 
five miles from town, the trip can be 
made in forty-five minutes. Most 
horses found on the farm would do 
well to make the trip in 1% hours. 
In a busy time this means much sav- 
jng of labor, time and money to the 


T= ADVANTAGES of an auto- 


$25; distance traveled, 8,000 miles. 
We are 28 miles from Dallas; the 
cost on train or Interurban is $1.05 
for one person. 
trip in the auto for 60 cents for oil. 
We make the trip in less than one 
hour; 
convenience; the auto is ready when 
we are. 
business or pleasure 
length of time that it requires one 
who lives within three miles of the 
city but does not own an auto. 


Five of us make the 
we go or come at our own 


We can go to Dallas for 
in the same 


The advantages of shopping or at- 


tending the places of amusements in 
the city are ours since owning a car, 














ONE FARMER AND HIS AUTO. 


The automobile makes possible the combination of the advantages of living in town and 
the pleasure of livingin,the country. The boy onthe farm can taks care of the car and when the 
day’s work is done, the automobile affords recreation. 





farmer. If machinery breaks, the 
articles for repair are soon at hand 
vithout using the already tired horse 
to make the trip to the town. If 
one lives 10 or 15 miles from the 
tity, he is really as near as the man 
who lives five miles but does not own 
an automobile. Socially, there is no 
greater help. It brings the amuse- 
ments of the city to your door, mak- 
ing it possible for you. to attend any 
Meetings of pleasure or business in 
the town. There is no reason why 
the family with an auto, 10 miles 
from town, should not attend 
church, the opera, ete., in town, 
quite as regular as one living there. 
This tends, of course, to make young 
people contented on the farm, as it 
is mainly the social disadvantages in 
the country that take them to the 
city. 

Educationally, it is the same. Good 
schools are brought near to the man 
With a car. Anything requiring im- 
mediate attention can be attended to 
In less than half the time and minus 
three-fourths of the labor. The car 
iS ready to start at once. The horse 
Must be caught, harnessed, etc. 
While you are making the horse 
Teady, with the ever-ready machine 
you will have made the trip. There 
Sno greater influence upon the 
building of good roads than the auto- 
Mobile. The man Owning a car is 
sure to be a warm advocate of good 


at much less cost. An auto brings 
all educational and social advantages 
to the very door of the farmer.—D. 
N. Bush, in Texas Farm and Ranch. 





WANTS CARLOAD CATTLE A 
MONTH. 


“The Progressive Farmer Has Been 
Worth $500 a Year to Me.”’ 


The demand for beef cattle and 
appreciation of The Progressive 
Farmer are both indicated by the 
following note just received: 

“Will you please give me the ad- 
dress of some one or more people 


from whom I could buy a carload of 


beef cattle? If I could buy right, 


get good prices on them, could han- 


dle a carload a month. 


I read The Progressive Farmer 


and would not be without it for ten 
times what it costs. It has been 
worth $500 a year to me. 
G. W. WADE. 
Courtland, Va. 





Mr. Clarence Poe, editor of The 
has returned 
from his trip around the world. He 
left Raleigh last August. Mr. Poe has 
done more for the real progress of 
North Carolina, we believe, than any 
man of his years who ever lived in 
And as he is now only 
thirty years of age, and is devoted to 


Progressive Farmer, 


the State. 





TRADE MARK 


= for? 


* o 
REGISTERED. 


The Origin of Royster Fertilizers. 


Mr. Royster believed that suc- 
cess awaited the Manufacturer of Fer- 
tilizers who would place quality 
other considerations. This 
idea Twenty- 
his 


above 
was Mr. Royster’s 
seven years ago and this is 


idea to-day; the result has been that 
it requires Eight Factories to supply 
the demand for Royster Fertilizers, 
F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY. 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES. 


NORFOLK, VA. TARBORO, N.C. COLUMBIA, S. C. 
MACON, GA. BALTIMORE, MD. COLUMBUS, GA. 
SPARTANBURG, S. ©. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 











g i. \ 
Feed your soil 
and it will feed you 


Certain crops draw certain elements from your 
soil. These elements must be replaced. 


“A. A.C. Co.” Fertilizers 


will do it. “They are mixed from honest mate- 
rials, in the correct proportions, and feed the 
grow:ng crops from start to finish. They are 
available at the right time, and increase yields 
at the least cost. “A. A. C. Co.” Fertilizers are 
always put up in strong sacks. 





If we have no agent near you write us NOW. 
We can make you an attractive proposition. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 











a Baltimore Sales Dept. BALTIMORE, MD. J 











We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for Saw Mills, Oil Mills, 
Cotton Ginning. 


Schofield 
Engines 





For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 
duty. If you are contemplating the purchase 





of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 
write us. 


and 
Boilers 


WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., - Macon, Ga. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


the State—having refused large of- 
fers to go elsewhere—his great use- 
fulness is yet only begun. Behind 
every movement that spells real de- 
velopment of our material resources, 
and the intellectual and moral ad- 
vancement of our people, Clarence 
Poe will always be found fighting as 
unselfishly as any knight who ever 
laid a lance.—Monroe Journal. 


toads, willing to spend time and 
Money to this end. When more farm- 


fs own autos there will be more 
800d roads. 





We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines, 
Towers, Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supporting 
Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 
Mills, etc. 


Bom to the cost of keeping a ma- 
se When one compares the dis- 
ce covered by the auto and takes 
poe over those same miles, the 
va erence is not great. I have own- 
a, a ve-Dessenger Ford car eight 
8; cost for repairs, less than 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Improved Two-Eared Corn 


” When a crop fails it is gone forever, but two 
large ears on every stalk gives two crops in one 
season; 500 bushels grown from 35-lb tested seed 
in 1910. Indorsed and distributed by field 
agents of the Department of Agriculture. 
Bushel selected ears from detasseled seed plat 
$2.50; peck 75c. 
W. L. KENNEDY, Temple, Ga. 


Seven-ear Prolific Seed Corn 
Made 95 b . peracre last yeur. On ear or 
shelled, #250 per bushel, str ng bags. 

Ruf 1s Red Belgian Hares, $2 per puir. 

PAXSON & PETERS, Route No 2, Norfolk, Va 


Cocke's Prolific Field-Selected Corn 
Every ear from stalks containing 2 or more 
goodears. One of the best corns for late plant- 
ing. None better for medium and early plant- 
ing. Try it this vear 
D W. LINDLEY. Guilford College, N. C. 


SELD CORN Cocke’s prolific is reliable, 
has stood the test, wil’ al- 

ways give you a good yield, is father of all the 

proli ics. Igr w it especially for seed. Bu on 

coha d know whit you plant, #2 00 per bushel. 

Produces 2 to 6 ears pcr stalk. 

WILL GROOME - - - - Greensboro, N. C 


The Celebrated Crosland Cotton 


1200 Ib. eotton makes 500 Ibs. lint; often more. B gs and 
ties not included, saving $1.50 per bale in picking alone. 
Yield< as much seed cotton per acre as any other variety. 
Agradehetter taple. Drovght and «et weather proof, 
as fruit is evenly distributed over stulk, My averaye 
eld 1,800 Ibs. per acre. 75c per bushel 
ecan nuts for sale at 20 to 50¢c per Ik. according to size 
and variety. CHAS. CR SLAND. Bennettsville, S. C. 


Marlboro 
Prolific Corn 


We originated it; we grow it pure. Premium 
corn at the experimental stations. Will yield 50 
per cent. more than any other variety. 


Price $2.50 Per Bushel 
EXCELSIOR SEED FARM CO. 


CHERAW, S. C. 


Bryan’s Extra Prolific 
Seed Corn 


The result of five ee careful field selec- 
tion from stalks having 2 to 9 ears. Crop last 
= made 400 bushels on five acres, cost 17 cents 

usbel. Peck 85 cents, 4 bushel $1.50, bushel $3.00, 


GEO. W. BRYAN, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


COT 


(18) 























Every Cotton Grower, 
large or small, rich or 
poor, write to 


B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 


for history and de- 
scriptive circular of 
his Extra Prolific 
Cotton, and Price of 
Seed. It's free, and 
will be worth Hun- 
dreds of DOLLARS 
to YOU. 


‘oO : 

Quick Maturity and 
will make Three 
Bales per acre. 


PRICE OF SEED: 1 bushel, $1.50; 100 Ibs., $4.50; 
5 bushels, $6.50; 10 bushels, $12.50; 12 bushels, 
oy 20 bushels, $24; 25 bushels, $30; 50 bushels, 

7.50; 100 bushels, $110. Car lots, $.05 per 
bushel, f.0 b. NONA. 

















COTTON SLED Genuine “Simpkins Pro- 

lific,”’ the ““Two-bale to- 
the-acre” kind. Is the earliest, bears the full- 
est, and yields the most lint of any kind that 
has been planted in this section. This is the 
kind that all Farmers should went. These seed 
were carefully selected for planting, no top seed 
were saved. Price 1 to 10 bushels; $1.00, 10 to 50 
bushels; 9u cts, 50 bu hels or more 75c per bu., 
f. o. b. this point. Send money order or check 
and get your wants supplied. A. J. PARKER, 
Speed N. C. 


Seed Peas 


We have a few high Clay mixed Cow- 
peas for sale. Write or wire us for cash 

og Se a St-Sie Sae: -a -ee Saa fea- a 7 

HALL & PEARSALL, Inc. 

Wilmington, - - - N. Carolina. 
FOR SALE Watterson’s PURE BRAI FORD 
Watermelon Seed car fully se- 

lected. fest mel n in cultivation, for family 
and market use. Whenyou cnce grow them :ou 
will always grow them, 1 0z. 15¢;2 0z 25c: % lb. 
40c; % lb. 70c; | Ib $1.25: postp:id. Package of 
best early « antalow:e Seed FREE with every 
order. Remit by silverormoney order. Please 
mention ths pap r.) L. WATITERSON, 
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WINTER VEGETABLES TO PLANT 
THIS MONTH. 


Salsify or oysterplant is one of the 
most delicious of our winter vegeta- 
bles. It is hardy and will remain in 
the garden all winter without any 
protection. I pulled the last out of 
my garden in March. It is not well 
to use much green or fresh stable 
manure where this vegetable is to be 
grown, as it will cause the roots to 
fork and be uneven. Use well rotted 
stable manure. Sow the seed in drills 
in April, and thin out to 4 to 6 inches 
after the plants are well established. 
Continue to cultivate until late fall. 
Some advise waiting until May or 
June for planting this vegetable. 
The only objection to this late plant- 
ing is the difficulty of getting the 
right season in the ground to insure 
the germination of the seeds. It will 
be ready for use by early winter, and 
makes most excellent sauce and frit- 


ters. 
Parsnips and carrots are two other 
valuable winter vegetables’ that 


should be found in our gardens. Like 
the salsify, they will stay in the gar- 
den all winter without any protec- 
tion. They should be sown in drills 
in April in the northern part of The 
Progressive Farmer territory. In 
the warmer sections, June will be 
early enough to plant any of these 
root crops. and thinned to 4 to 6 
inches after the plants are well estab- 
lished, and cultivated until late fall. 
They are not as good as some of our 
summer vegetables, but they are val- 
uable because they come at a time 
when other vegetables are scarce. Do 
not use green stable manure, as it 
will cause the roots to fork. 

The collard is a winter vegetable 
that receives entirely too little atten- 
tion, as it is far better than the cab- 
bage during the winter. Sow the seed 
in the bed during April or May and 
transplant in rows during May or 
June. Cultivate until late fall, and 
use after cold weather has set in. 
They will stand the winter in the 
open garden. Set them about two 
feet apart in rows three feet wide, as 
they grow large. 

The above winter vegetables are 
started in the spring or early sum- 
mer. These, in addition to the win- 
ter vegetables that are started in late 


be started with. Then bed up the 
rows 4% feet wide—quite a number 
may be bedded, as the subsequent 
work will stir the earth sufficiently. 
On the day of planting scatter a mix- 
ed compost over the top of the ridge, 
run a cultivator up and back, and 
have it set just narrow enough to 
shove back the ground into the alley. 
Then haul up with the hoe, and you 
are ready to plant. 

Let us now notice the proportions 
in the compost. The sweet potato 
needs more acid phosphate than any 
other crop the writer knows, also 
much potash, but not too much nitro- 
gen. It also likes humus, but, with 
a well-proportioned compost, seems 
to do well without it. The soil-here 
(sea-coast red sand) contains consid- 
erable phosphate, but nothing else 
but sand. On the writer’s seashore 
sand the following is excellent: For 
one-half acre take 12% quarts of cot- 
tonseed meal, 124 quarts of acid 
phosphate, 34 of muriate of potash. 

I use a marker with four teeth; 
have them 18 inches apart on poor 
soil and 20 inches or more on good. 
This marker, if the ground is damp, 
not only regulates the distance, but 
aids greatly in making holes for the 
sprouts. After the sprouts are vined 
out somewhat, an important adjunct 
in the program is to side-dress them. 
This compost is somewhat similar to 
above, but should exceed the quant- 
ity, as it is divided between the two 
sides. We find nitrate of soda much 





preferable to cottonseed meal for 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











this purpose; it favors maki 
clean looking tubers, 
offs should be shallow 
post -within reach of 
For my soil, I use for ten 50-yarg 
rows: 35 quarts nitrate of soda 34 
quarts muriate of potash, 12 to 15 
quarts of acid phosphate. 
of corn per acre. J. T. ROSA 

Georgetown Co., S. C. ’ 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


For shipment April, May and June 
100,000 Tomatoes, Transplanted: Doz. 


The barring. 
» to put com. 
feeding roots 





JUNC PUN Besse cece ccc. i” y 
Sparks Earlana-—..._______| ibe oe 7 
100,0U0 Hot-bed Tomatoes 8.00 


------- 10¢ 35¢ 
We also have other varieti 
50,000 New York Improved ean ae 
_, /&g-Plant....-------......... 2c $1 
50,000 Big Boston Lettuce________ 25e p 
Golden Self-Blanching Celery: 
VaPlGORi ie cocci case caceduas 85e 8, 
(White Plume Celery will "i 
e ready in May an 
50,000 Peppers: Ruby ine, —— 
Chinese Giant and Ruby Giant 15¢ Wc 6.00 


_ Prices for larger quantities quoted 

tion. Our tomato plants are stocky and bert 

being transplanted in cold frames. Address ” 
FOX HALL FARM, Wholesale Growers, 


Box 565, - ~ - - ~ Norfolk, Va, 








Strawberry Plants 


Strong. vigorous, well rooted, and grown in a 
country where soil, climate and season each 
help to make hardy and productive plants. We 
ship to all parts of the United States and South. 
ern Islands. Write for our free 1911 catalogue, 


J. A. JONES & COMPANY, Nurserymen 
Salisbury, Md. 
We want good men all 


Sell Fruit Trees over the Southern 


States to sell fruit trees the coming year, By 
our plan salesmen make big profits. No trouble 
to sell our stock. Terms very liberal. Write 
to-day Smith #ros., Concord. Ga. Dept 26, 


, ASPARAG! S KOOTS 
Conover's Colos aj and Palmetto strong, 2-year old roots 
$1 per 100, $6 per 1,000: 1-year old ro ts 50c per 100, $3.50 
per 1,000 Cultur | directions with the order Every 
farm should have an asparawus bed Ve y little tr uble 
10 pl nt, anda bed with ali tle ca:e will last a life'ime, 
F, WALKER & CO., 634 Fo rth Ave, Louisville, Ky, 











Flat Dutch 
$1 per thousand. 





Spring Raised Cabbage Plants 


Early and late varieties grown in the GES 
open, and very fine indeed. A 

and Charleston Wakefield, Successionand rg 
1,000 at $1.25; 5,400 up at 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM 0s s RE 


G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., The Tar Heel Cabbage Plant Man, . . 


a 





Jersey 


. « Route 1, KALEIGH, N.C 











summer or fall (such as_ turnips, 
spinach, swiss chard, etc.), will make 
the winter garden almost as valuable 
as the summer garden. 

Rock Hill, S.C. L. A. NIVEN. 


THE CULTURE OF SWEET POTA- 
TOES. 





Methods Used by a Farmer on Sea- 
coast Lands—Fertilizers That Pay 


Best. 
Messrs. Editors: On poor, sandy 
soil, where little manure is attain- 


able, the writer plows the land in 
eariy spring to a moderate depth, 
planning so that the rows of pota- 
toes will go square across the fur- 
rows. About the last of April (in 
southern Carolina) the sprouts, or 
“draws,’”’ should be ready and should 





(Address) Baskerville. Vi: ginia. 








sold under our name. 


F. O. B. Raleigh. 
W. A. SIMPKINS CMPANY, Raleigh, 


Be On the Safe Side! 


Protect yourself against inferior varieties 
If you want genuine 


SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTCN SEED 


“Earliest maturing Cotton Seed in the world” 
See that this Trade Mark gg 
and our guarantee is on each bag. 

[eure tg (ors |g Fo Pe teem $1.10 per bu. 
Less than carload lots. .......... .-$1.15 per bu. 










































N.C. 





What kind of Shoe will 
Two Dollars Buy? 












= 


Perhaps you’ve 
been taught by ex- 
perience not to ex- 
pect much for 


$2.00. If that 


is the case The 


made shoe. 


form line. It is as 


long wear. 


for the Red Bell on 








Southern Girl Shoe will surprise you. 
$2.00 used to buy a good shoe. 
: will buy a better pair of shoes to-day than ever 
before—certainly if you buy 


THE 
SOUTHERN GIRL 
$2.00 SHOE $2.50 


It has all the snap and shapeliness of a custom- 
There is comfort and fit in every foot- 









yes same ot fe. 
“‘Autograph’’ br 
$2.50—$3.00 is Good- 
sw year Welt sewed ; in our 
College Woman's Wai 
ing Shoe $3.00—$3.50—$4.00H 
equals the best custom make. 


You say 
We say $2.00 


perfectly made as any shoe you 


ever saw—every stitch right where it belongs. Money 
cannot buy better sole leather. The uppers are cut 
from the best part of the skins. All this means weal, 
It’s the best shoe that is sold to-day 
for the price. We have a dealer in your town. Look 


the box. 


—, 











CRADDOCK-TERRY CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 





Ng nice, 
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Paturday, April 22, 1911.1 








HOW ABOUT A “SIDE DRESSING”? 





Sometimes It Pays and Very Often 
to Apply and the Time to Do It. 


Fertilizer 


It Doesn’t—The Kind of 





By Dr. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


HE FARMERS of this State 

have bought from 15 to 20 

per cent more fertilizer than 
they used last year and the bill is 
still growing. 

The most common question to-day 
among the farmers is, ‘““How about 
‘side dressing’?”” Many, not content 
with placing large quantities in the 
ground at the time of planting, are 
following this up with side dress- 
ings—sometimes with every cultiva- 
tion. Nor are they particuiar as to 
what they use as a side dressing. As 
often as not this is a complete ter- 
tilizer, many times a combination o. 
nitrogen and potash, and, of course, 
nearly always nitrogen. 

I have nothing to say against the 
use of nitrogen in the form of ni- 
trate of soda or some other easily 
soluble form, when used at the right 
time. But it does seem unwise, to 
say the least, to go to the trouble 
and expense of making side applica- 
tions of both potash and phosphoric 
acid, When we remember that these 
two substances are rarely if ever 
leached from the soil and that both, 
even when in a so-called soluble 
form, requires some little time to 
become available to the plant, it 
does look useless to go to this extra 
expense. I think there are very few 
who follow this practice who can 
show any material gain from side 
applications of either of these sub- 
stances. When used in connection 
with nitrate of soda, of course, the 








mixture shows a gain. But would 
not there have been equally as large 
a gain had the nitrate of soda alone 
been used? This I very much sus- 
pect. 

Personally I have never seen any 
evidence of gain from making a side 
application of either the phosphorus 
or potash, and [I am_= convinc- 
ed that many a dollar is wasted 
by this practice. On the other hand 
there is no question of the economy 
of side applications of easily soluble 
nitrates in the form of nitrate of 
soda. The most approved times for 
this application, in quantities of 
from 75 to 100 pounds per acre: for 
corn, about the time it bunches to 
tassel; for cotton, about first blooms; 
and for grain (winter), from Feb- 
ruary 15th to March Ist. 


Such applications will be found 
especially valuable if the crop is 
bdckward from any cause. But it is 


much surer and at the same time 
cheaper to apply all of the phos- 
phoric acid and potash at the : 
o. planting. In fact, there is sou... 
dauger of failure to derive any ben- 
efit from either of these if their ap- 
plication is delayed until after the 
plant is well started. 
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FENCE For Lawns, Churches, Cemeteries, Pub« 
lic Grounds, 100 Patterns. Write for 
special offer and our free han’some Pattern Book, 


THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 947 Decatur, Ind, 
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IMPROVED 


Freight 


Prepaid 


S00 


Circle Brace 
Diverse 
























Here is the cultivator you want because it pays 
biggest dividends. 
once or entire distance between rows. 
to cultivate twice as often or twice as many acres in 

same time—with same help. Thoroughly turns and 
pulverizes earth. Tears out weeds, leaving earth mellow 
andclean. Works perfectly in any ground. Lightest draft 
one-horse cultivator made. 


CIRCLE BRACE ADJUSTS TO 5 POSITIONS 


No wrench needed. Sim 


always between rows. 
and other obstructions, taking ground again without stopping 


ORDER NOW—OR WRITE FOR BOOK 


Just send your name and address on a postal, or send us 85.00 
and we will ship cultivatordirect to you at once if notat your 
dealers. We pay freight. Our book tells what userssay. Also 
gives opinions of experts on cultivating shallow and often. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


me ship promptly, freight prepaid, from Dallas, Texas, 
ittle 
Atlanta, Ga., Montgomery, Ala., and other points. 


CULTIVATOR 
Saves wairand Time | 


Cultivates both sides of row at 
Enables you 


Our patented 





ply remove thumbscrews. Adjust to right 
or “V” shape cultivator or rake. Horse 
Oil-tempered, spring-steel teeth, spring over 






923 Samp Sireet, DALLAS, TEXAS 


ock, Ark., Jackson, Miss., Wilmington, N. C 











ji 
Hod dins 


ROLLER-BEARING 


LIGHT DRAFT 





patented. Catalog of facts Free. 


SUCCESS SPREADER 


The only spreader with a 33-year record of good work. 
and Light Draft always foremost. Direct Chain Drive. 
choice of men who investigate thoroughly. 
of experience back of every Success. ‘The leader from the first. Exclusive 
Write us promptly. 


Kemp & Burpee Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 







Simplicity, Durability 
No Cog The 
Wood or metal wheels. A generation 

ive features 









tionary. 


AMERICAN SAW MILLS 


Make most money because they do best work 
in quickest time with least power and smallest 
crews, owing to their simple construction and 
improved patented devices. Portable and sta- § 
All sizes. Variable Friction Feed, 
Combined Ratchet Setworks and Q 
eceder and other superior features. 
log and prices willinterest you Lists our com- 
plete line of wood working machinery. 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
2 ope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1592 Terminal Buildings, New York 


uick Re- 
Free Cata- 





(19) 415 





FARMERS’ 


EXCHANGE 














as separateword. 


In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever our readers want 
to sell, buy. or exchange, in fact—at the rate of four cents a word for one week; two weeks, 7 
cents; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents;three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 
one year, $1.25. Each word, number or initial, including each initial in your address, counts 
Count carefully and send cash with order. 








Brown Leghorn hens, $1. 


E. F. Lachicotte, 
Waverly Mills, S C. 





Registered Berkshire pigs for sale. 


c Jas. N. 
Smith, Taylorsville, N. C. 





For sale—Pure-bred Tamworth boar, one year 
old. J. H. Carr, Magnolia, N. C. 





Wanted—Soja beans, any quantity. 


Cherry- 
ville Drug Co., Cherryville, N. C. eid 





Indian Runner Duck eggs, 13, $1; 40, 50. 
Jas. T. Miller, Hickory, N. C., Rt. 3. 2 


" 





For sale 200 bushels seed peas. Brown Mer- 
cantile Company, Chadbourn, N. C. 





Wanted—Peas and Soy beans. Watauga Val- 
ley Farmers’ Club, Johnson City, Tenn. 





S. C. Buff Leghorns, bred to lay. 


eeloes Write for 


O. D. Boycott, Greensboro, N.C 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, $1 per 15; 
$5 per 100. Buggaboo Farm, Dimmette, NC. 





For sale or exchange, pure bred gentle male 
yaeoherd dog, one yearold. Holly Farm, Lackey, 





White Rose Comb Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 for 15. 
Best winter layers. Will Groome, Greensboro, 





R. C. Rhode Island Reds and Light Brahma 
cees, 15 for $1. Nannie Patterson, China Grove, 





Eggs from White Plymouth Rocks, Fishel 
oe. $1.50 setting. K. H. Patrick, White Oak, 





For sale—Properly mated Buff Plymouth Rock 


pens. Eggs, chicks. A. H. Ki 
ae il cks. A. H. Kirk, Herndon, Va., 





For sale—Two-horse Johnson Dise Cullivator 


used two seasons, $15. Riverdale Farm, Liles- 
ville, N. C. 





Wanted—5 to 10 bbls Jerusalem Artichokes for 
seed. Address the Carolina Land & Lumber Co., 
Moyock, N. C, 





Large Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
15 White Wyandotte eggs, $1. 
Jonesville, Va. 


Eggs cheap. 
Sunnyside Farm, 





Mountain View Farm, Herndon, Va., breeders 
of Exhibition Barred Rocks, White Leghorns, 
and Scotch Collies. 





_ Wanted to buy a good second hand hay press 
in first class condition, cheap. Ashton Fletcher, 
Jenkins Bridge, Va. 





Wanted—Buyers for nice, 
Feather Beds at $10.00. 
Co., Burlinton, N.C. 


new, 40-pound 
The Stokes Furniture 





Cornish Games, 
Prices reasonable. 
lotte, N. C., Route 29. 


stock and eggs for sale. 
J. A. Puckett & Son, Char- 





Eggs for hatching, Single Comb White Leg- 
horns. wonderful layers. 17 eggs, $1.50; 34, $1.75. 
Ruth Watson. Saxe, Va. 





Few choice Rerkshire pigs, registered, for $9 
each. Barred Rock eggs $1 per setting. C. H 
Gillean Woodleaf, N. C. 


. 





Silver Laced Wyandottes only. 
range of farm. Eggs 15 for $1. 
Hunter, Greensboro, N. C 


Have free 
100 for $5. Henry 





Seed peanuts for sale, selected farmers stock, 
$5 per 88 lb bag, cash with order. W. R. 
Cowper, Gatesville, N. C. 





For sale—Cocke’s Prolific selected seed corn, 
$2.50 bushel. Ashton Fletcher, Jenkins Bridge, 
Accomack County, Virginia. 





Eggs—M. B. Turkey, 12, $5.00. Ringlet Barred 
Rocks, 15, $1.50. Will please in size and mark- 
ings. W.L. Kennedy, Lola, Ky. 


15 eggs. $1.00—Mottled Anconas, Fishel’s White 
Rock, Thompson Barred Ringlets and S. C. Reds. 
S. E. Winston, Youngsville. N. C. 








Registered Duroc-Jerseys.—Fine pigs ready 
for shipment first of May. $10 each. Order 
now. J.W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va 





For sale—Registered Collie pups and Berk- 
shire pigs; al-o registered boar, 20 months old. 
Abbitt Stock Farm, Appomattox, Va. 





One jack for exchange.—Will exchange the 
jack for Berkshire pigs, sheep or a youny colt. 
Ad tress Occoneechee Farm. Durham, N. C. 





Guernsey bull 3 years old; heifer six weeks. 
Prices $100 each. For pedigree and all particu- 
lars apply S. A. Lowrance, Mooresville, N C. 





Try my strain of B P. Rocks; good as the best. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Eggs, $1 per '5. Mrs. 
E. C. Johnston, R. 1, Box 12, Mooresville, N. C. 





Potato slips for sa’e at $1.25 per 1,000. In lots 
of 10.000 and over $1 perthousand. Send order 
at once for early plants. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 





Eggs for sale—Prize Single Comb White Leg- 
hora, White Gill Black Spanish. $1.00 for 16; 
» for $250. Write A. J. Fletcher, Cleveland, 

enn. 





For sale—Two young registed Yorkshire Sows 
safe with pig. $25 each. Also one young Berk- 
shire Sow safe with pig, $20. Carter Townley, 
Red Hill, Va. 





Eggs for sale. Leghorn, Ancona, Hamburg, 
Barred Rocks, 15, $1.00, Cornish Indian game, 15, 
$1.25. Mammoth Pekin, 13, $1.00. Mrs. Geo. Sut- 
ton, Calypso, N. C. 





Queen. Yam and Vineless potato slips. Se- 
lected seed, plants that will live, shipped when 
promised. 1000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. N. E. Ramsey, 





Lincolnton, N. C. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for poultry. 100 pounds, 
; See our line ad in another column. 


Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co. Waverly Mills, 8. C. 





Buff Orpington eggs f:om selected birds. §2. 00 
per cent fertility guaranteed. Lau- 


per 15. 
relwyld Stock and Seed Farm, Box 326, Latta, S.C 





Pure bred Holstein-Fresian young bulls, hei- 
fers, and cows, some bred to our fine bulls. 
Ninety head to choose from. For sale by Jones 
& Loomis, Newport News, Va 





Bermuda grass, the great hay producer and 
terrace binder; dollar per thousand roots, with 
dollar’s worth of vegetable and flower seeds free 
first order. W.R. Hart, Enterprise, S. C. 


Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and 6- 
pound pair pillows, freight prepaid. Turner & 
Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C. 








Peanuts. Keith Ground Phos. lime is one of 
the best Fertilizers for peanuts and pea vine 
hay evertried. Easily double the crop Write 
for prices. B. F. Keith Co., Wilmington, N. C. 





Porto Ricos are good as gold and just as yellow. 
Fine keeper, one of the very best yielders and 
early, Wins wherevertried. Plants $150 per 
1,000, now ready. F. M. Morris &Sons, Ona, Fla. 





Ayers Peanut Planters— Plant three-fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Correspondence 
oo Ayers Implement Works, Petersburg, 

c. 





Lettuce, tomato, parsley, egg plant, pepper, 
cauliflower, onion, sweet potato and sage plants. 
Asparagus and rhubarb roots. Horseradish 
~ Price list free. G.M. Todd, Greensboro, 





In case of protracted rains, with few days 
to work, nothing will save young crops from 
the grass except the Fooshe Cultivating Harrow 
—in two days it wili cultivate 20 to 30 acres, on 
the beds. 





Fine sweet potato plants from selected seed. 
Nancy Hall, Triumph, Bunch and Yellow Yams. 
$1.50 per thousand, $1 per 500. Well packed and 
fully guaranteed. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
berton, Miss. 





200 acres good land, level and well wooded, 
near town of Stovall. School, churches and 
depot convenient. Six-room dwelling and out- 
buildings. To be sold fordivision. $4,000 cash. 
J.H Knoti, Stovall, N. C. 





Wanted—Families with boys and girls over 13 
years of age. Transportation furnished and pay 
while learning. Steady and good paying work. 
Apply in person or by letter to H: L. Holden, 
Supt., Rocky Mt. Mills, Rocky Mt., N. C. 





Do you want eggs next winter? If so, try 
Shenk’s Anconas, 15 eggs, $1.25; 30 $2.25, or Buff 
Leghorns, 15 eggs, $1; 30, $1.75. White or Brown 
Leghorns, 15 eggs, 90c.; 30, $1.50, or write for 
= 30 breed catalog. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 

a 5 





Practical men wanted everywhere immediate- 
y to travel through farming sections and dein- 
Jonstrate and introduce :ooshe Cultivating 
Harrows on commissions; rapid sales; a money- 
maker. Address H.C. Middleton, Distributor, 
Augusta Ga. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, ‘‘Wil'iamson 
Strain,” the Blue Ribbon strain of the South. 
Eggs from 1st pen $3 setting; eggs from 2nd and 
3rd pens $1.50 setting. Other pens Incubator 
stock $8 per 100. Orders filled promptly. Wil- 
liamson Farms, Mattoax, Va. 








Continued rains make young crops grow, but 
at the same time the grass grows, and with few 
days to work, the farmer has to stand by and 
see the grass take h's crop, unless he has a 
Fooshe Cultivating Harrow; with this harrow, 
in one work day, he can cultivate 10 to 15 acres, 
on.the beds. 





Ten thousand Bermuda grass roots $1, ideal 
pasture. terrice builder. lawn, hay; endorsed 
Dept. Agriculture, experiment «tations, Ciemson 
College, “Southern Cultivator,” ‘Progressive 
Farmer.’’ Cheapest st'«k food—all stock love 
it—very nutritious. Carolina Farms, Box 21, 
Orangebury, S. C 





For sale—Nice farm 92% acres,5 miles from 
Sanford, good neighborhood, scho>lin % mile, 
church in % mile, good two story house, one 
good tenant house, phone in house, about 150,000 
feet stunding timber, saw mill near timber. 
$1809 00to quick buyer Possession given at once. 
“C.,”’ care Progressive Farmer. 





Five varieties recteaned sound peas; regis- 
tered Essex service boars, sows in farrow, and 
pigs; pigs for slaughter; pure-bred Poland China 
pigs and sows; other sows in farrow. Angora 
goats; disc plows; poultry. Eggs $1.00 setting. 
Anything unsatisfactory returned, money re- 
funded J EF Conlter Connellve Springs N C. 





I want a salesman willing to learn business; 
will pay $6 to +10 a day right from start; $8 to $15 
a day when you get it going; life jo; it’s work 
but it pays; it’s house to house calling, but it 
pays; it’s commision, but it pays. Are you 
willing to learn what you don’t know and get 
the money? If so, write Sales Manager, 122 
Sycamore Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Pudding Swamp Stock Farm 
DUROC-JERSEY S 


Have the best lot of pigs I have ever been able 
toproduce Bookyour orders now. 20choice 
pigs, Mav, June and July aelivery. Walker T. 
Green, Shiloh, S. C. 


150 HEREFORD CATTLE 


The best herd in the State. 
Prices right on young cattle. 
Suitable for the Southern farmer. 


GILTNER BROS., : Eminence, Ky. 





































|Right Farming Calls 
for Cow Peas 
Cow Peas bring a good =| And Cow Peas Call for 


price in the market. 


mages | Thomas Phosph 
goa GF lity 0 Gp aoes, 240 omas Fhosphate 
thru their roots, fix nitrogen 


in the soil, saving half on the 
fertilizer bill. 


Plowed under, Cow Peas 








It pays to fertilize Cow Peas heavily—and properly. 
They absolutely refuse to grow in sour or acid soil. 


provide humus, thus keeping To insure a good catch and luxuriant stand, they 
moisture in the soil, unlock- must have phosphoric acid, lime and potash. 

ing plant foods, loosening the Thomas Phosphate furnishes all necessary phosphoric acid, and in the 
ground for wider and easier alkaline state. It limes the soil abundantly (containing nearly 1000 Ibs. to 
range of roots, and promoting the ton), and it releases the potash already in the soil. 


the growth of soil bacteria. Try Thomas Phosphate under Cow Peas on that worn out land. We 


Since Cow Peas are such speak with the authority of actual “best by test” knowledge when we say 
invaluable soil improvers, and you'll get surprisingly fine results and permanent soil improvement. 
because our Southern climate Thomas Phosphate cannot be washed away, nor does it revert to 
is so finely adapted to their insoluble forms. It contains no filler—every pound in a ton has its value. 


growth, right farming—the 
kind that considers both soil 
and crop—calls for Cow Peas. 


Write for prices and free literature. 









Distributing Points: Distributing Points: 


Belfast, Me. Coe- Mortimer Company, Wilmington, N.C. 


Boston, Mass. Charleston, S. C. 


Philadelphia, P. 1 Savannah, Ga. 
Sidieeeen, Md. Special Importers, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Norfolk, Va. New York, N. Y. Charleston, S. C. Tampa, Fla. 











Will You Allow, Me to “Thin Out,” Clean and Culti-| 
vate Your Cotton at 10 Cents an Acre? incanbusiness 


I WILL “THIN-OUT,’ CLEAN AND WORK YOUR COTTON THOROUGHLY AT A Will you give me .$5.00 to “thin out,” clean and 
R COST OF 10c AN ACRE TO YOU. I KNOW WHAT “work” 50 acres of your cotton? 






















I AM ABOUT AND PROPOSE TO DO FOR YOU EX- I will not only do this work and save you a $50.00 
ACTLY WHAT I HAVE DONE FOR SIX THOUSAND labor bill—but it will mean 2 or 3 extra bales 
OTHERS. NO MORE, NO LESS. IF-I FAIL, I LOSE albania 


A MESSAGE:—To cotton planters— 

I will thin your cotton, clean it of grass and work it so 
thoroughly as to force a vigorous, healthy growth of the young 
plants rignt from the start, keep the cultivation going fast, 
and ali at a cust of 10c an acre or less. 


I believe so firmly in my ability to prove the great value of 


—YOU DON’T. T. J. KING, Inventor. 


Cotton my Weediny Machine, that I will let you have a sample—at our 
factory cost price this year. We have farmers—hundreds of 
at them who assert that the King Weeding Machine is worth 10 
ee tu 15 hoe hands in the field, that its use gives an increased yield 
10c an of from 2 or 3 to several extra bales of cotton- and it therefore 

e pays for itselr a dozen or so times in a season. 
Acre Send $5.00, we will ship the machine and if it doesn’t please 


you—it you do not think it has made and saved you five times 
its cost you need not pay one cent more—if you feel that it has 
been of great value to you and that youcan pay more, then 
pay us $8.00 more in October—that’s the ofter. 


Yours truly, 


KING SEED AND IMPLEMENT CORP., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


xENTS—Take a s le < y ill sell a d ch 
$100 for $5.00 TO a ya gaa e and you will sell a dozen 


I will also in- 
crease your yield 
by Two to Three 
Bales of Cotton. 








I believe this machine WILL SAVE you $50.00 worth of labor and that it 
Pay if it will make you an extra $50.00 worth of cutten—in other words will give 
you $100.00 in profits. Mo-:e than 2000 witnesses so declare. I wish to 


Pleases You piove its value to you right in your tields, therefore offer a sample for 
oe 


¥5.U0 Cash, balance provided it pleases you—you to be the judge. 



































TAKES THE PLACE of 10 HANDS OAKS FERTILIZER DisTRIBUTER 


Cultivating AND CULTIVATOR. 
FOOS Harrow Just what farmers need. Simple, small, light weight. Guided and handled 


easily as one-horse cultivator. Distributes and mixes fertilizer with soil at the same 
Copieaies Revealer. =» 42 eacenpes Cor ent time. Cultivator teeth in front break the soil; fertilizer falls on freshly turned 
etter an 1 one wi a hoe. . : * . *y: wn 
corn and crops planted in rows. No hoe hands earth and is worked in by the three plow blades in rear. Fertilizer feed, our om 

. needed. Machine does not chop, but thins = invention, neverclogs. Fertilizer distributed from behind or at Sl 
\ at each cultivation, nearly to a stand. for side dressing, quantity readily regulated. Special steels and teeth, 
go ony es on ge quickly attached to shanks, make it adapt- 
time as fast asa horse walks. Ideal able to any kind of work. Can be used oO” 
any crop the season through. “Durable as 





Efficient 
Cheap 










\ € crust buster(grasscan’t grow until 
fe “SS crust forms) sweep (orcultivator) 







mao) Jo \ travels in middle, harrow the Oak.” Costs but little. Sold on our 
{yn song the yous plants, me soap, Sa Zz Co-Operative Easy Payment Plan. 
among the young plants, an EASY 3 > — {pina 
cultivates them—does not injure f Om aye ig : ows 
the young plants. Cultivates Cot- TERMS 3 (Ss CY er Write for full particulars, NOW, lest you 






i Sot ALY. Laat ee ae. 
circulant fll £8 CC, MIDDLETON, Aucusta, Ga.|| OAKS MANUFACTURING CO., NewBern,N.C- 


. 


forget. 

















